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Art.I. Reminiscences of Michael Kelly, of the King’s Theatre, 
and Theatre Royal Drury Lane, including a Period of nearl 
Half a Century; with original Anecdotes of many distinguished 


Persons, Political, Literary, and Musical. 2 Vols. 8vo. Lon- 
don. Colburn. 1825. 


™ those who feel any interest in dramatic adventures and 
‘anecdotes, these volumes will furnish an abundant supply 
of entertainment. As to the political and literary sketches 
which Mr. Kelly has scattered through his work, they are so 
few that they scarcely deserved to be indicated in the title- 
page. They are, moreover, so highly coloured by the flat- 
tering pencil of the author, that they retain little, if any, 
resemblance to their originals. He frequently reminds us 
that, whatever his defects might be, ingratitude to his bene- 
factors was never, justly imputed to him. His * Remi- 
niscences’ leave no doubt on this point; for almost ever 

individual of whom he speaks was his ‘ best of friends,’ * the 
kindest,’ ‘ pleasantest,’ ‘ noblest,’ * most excellent’ person that 
ever breathed. He seems to have been courted by all the world, 
and, in return, to have loved every body, high and low, 
with whom, in the course of his long and merry life, he 
formed any acquaintance. He is a perfect counterpart of 
that celebrated recorder of a country borough-town, ‘who, on 
being asked how he liked the mayor, answered that his 
worship was a most agreeable, gentlemanlike magistrate. 
And the aldermen? the wittiest, the most hospitable, the 
most jovial fellows he ever met. And the grand jurors? 
they were all fit to be members of Parliament: — their 
wisdom and their knowledge of the laws were unequalled. 
The constables? the politest of officers, the most elegant 
of peace-keepers:—they were models of constables. The 
witnesses ? there never were such witnesses: —they would 
every man of thém die sooner than tell a falsehood. The 
prisoners ? the honestest prisoners, and the most respect- 
able men, that ever entered a jail. The hangman? it was a 
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pleasure to be submitted to his care: he tied the noose so 
mildly, and sent a man to the other world with such “ tender 
assiduity !” 

To the King, in truth, honest Michael seems to be not a 
little indebted, and the expression of his gratitude is certainly 
not scanty. Considering the condescension with which that 
illustrious person seems to have treated him, he may, perhaps, 
be excused for the sort of menial eulogies which escape so 
often from his pen, whenever he makes the slightest allusion 
to his royal master. But the laudatory strain becomes tire- 
some, when we see that it is indiscriminately sounded on 
every occasion, Indeed, to such an extent is this carried, 
that he sings his own praises with as much complacency as 
those of any other person. This high opinion of his own 
merits, however, is not the least amusing characteristic of his 
volumes, particularly as it is conveyed in a tone of gaiet 
and humour perfectly Hibernian. The wit and drollery of 
his country peep out laughing through almost every incident 
which he relates. His love of conviviality, his social temper, 
his deyotion to the god of wine, and particularly to the Bacchus 
of his native hills, seem to have led him into many scenes of 
pleasure, which were purchased, with the usual imprudence 
of Irishmen, at an expense greatly beyond his means. He 
does not at all conceal the errors of his life; and, to do 
him justice, they were not a few. He was an universal 
favourite with the women; a delightful companion over a 
bowl of punch of his own making; and he certainly appears 
to have benefitted of his various qualifications, in order to 
drain the cup of life of all the intoxicating liquor which it 
contained. He has also had his share of the lees, though they 
seem not to have, in any degree, affected the genial current 
of his mind. 

Mr. Kelly informs us that he was born in Dublin, — the 
year he forgets to mention. His taste for musical pursuits 
was infused into him at a very early age, in a manner quite 
worthy of his after-life. 


¢ Trifling occurrences during childhood often influence our 
future lives. I recollect once, when returning from a visit to @ 
relation of my mother’s, I saw Signor St. Giorgio enter a fruit- 
shop; he proceeded to eat peaches and nectarines, and at last 
took a pine-apple, and deliberately sliced and ate that. This com- 
pleted my longing, and while my mouth watered, I asked myself 
why, if I assiduously studied music, I should not be able to earn 
money enough to lounge about in fruit-shops, and eat peaches and 
pine-apples as well as Signor St. Giorgio. _I answered myself b 


promising that I would study hard; and I really did so ;— and, 


trifling as this little anecdote may appear, I firmly believe it pee 
the 
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the chief cause of my serious resolution to follow up music as a 
profession ; for my father had other views for me.’ 


At a very early age he was sent to Naples, in order to 
enjoy the advantage of the best masters. After a short 
period of study, he seems to have set up in the world for 
himself, and to have found admission into the best circles of 
that gay city, through the patronage of Sir William Hamil- 
ton. His observations on the theatres and societies which 
he frequented, differ little from those of other travellers. 
From Naples he made a short visit to Rome, to see the 
Carnival, which, he says, threw him into ‘a deliriam of 
pleasure. His account of the Roman critics is highly 
amusing. 


‘ The Romans assume that they are the most sapient critics in 
the world; they are certainly the most severe ones: — they have 
no medium, — all is delight or disgust. If asked whether a per- 
formance or a piece has been successful, the answer, if favoutiile, 
is, ‘* 2 andato al settimo cielo,” — “ it has ascended to the seventh 
heaven.” If it has failed, they say, ‘‘2 andato al abbisso del 
inferno,” — ‘‘ithas sunk to the abyss ofhell.” The severest critics 
are the abbés, who sit in the first row of the pit, each armed 
with a lighted wax-taper in one hand, and a book of the opera in 
the other, and should any poor devil of a singer miss a word, they 
call out, ‘* Bravo, bestia !” — ** Bravo, you beast !” 

‘ It is customary for the composer of an opera to preside at the 
piano-forte the first three nights of its performance, and a pre- 
cious time he has of it in Rome. Should any passage in the music 
strike the audience as similar to one of another composer, they 
cry, * Bravo, il ladro!” —*“ Bravo, you thief!” or, “ Bravo, 
Paesiello! Bravo, Sacchini!” if they suppose the passage stolen 
from them, “ The curse of God light on him who first put a pen 
into your hand to write music!’ This I heard said, in the Teatro 
del Altiberti, to the celebrated composer Gazzaniga, who was 
obliged to sit patiently at the piano-forte to hear the flattering 
commendation. 

‘ Cimarosa, who was their idol as a composer, was once so un- 
fortunate as to make use of a movement in a comic opera, at the 
Teatro del La Valle, which reminded them of one of his own, in 
an opera composed by him for the preceding carnival. An abbé 
started up, and said, “ Bravo, Cimarosa! you are welcome from 
Naples; by your music of to-night, it is clear you have neither 
left your trunk behind you, nor your old music ; you are an excel- 
lent cook in hashing up old dishes !” 

‘ Poggi, the most celebrated buffo singer of his day, always 
dreaded appearing before these stony-hearted critics; however, 
tempted by a large sum, he accepted an engagement at the Teatro 
del La Valle. He arrived in Rome some weeks previous to his 
engagement, hoping to make friends, and form a party in his 
favour; he procured introductions to the most severe and scurri- 
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lous, and thinking to find the way to their hearts through their 
mouths, gave them splendid dinners daily. One of them, an 
abbé, he selected from the rest, as his bosom friend and confidant ; 
he fed, clothed, and supplied him with money; he confided to him 
his terrors at appearing before an audience so fastidious as the 
Romans. The abbé assured him, that he had nothing to fear, as 
his opinion was looked up to by the whole bench of critics, and 
when he approved, none dare dissent. 

‘ The awful night for poor Poggi at length arrived ; his fidus 
Achates took his usual seat, in his little locked-up chair in the 
pit. It was agreed between them, that he was to convey to 
Poggi, by signs, the feelings of the audience towards him ; —if 
they approved, the abbé was to nod his head; if the contrary, 
to shake it, — When Poggi had sung his first song, the abbé 
nodded, and cried, “ Bravo! bravissimo!” but in the second 
act, Poggi became hoarse, and imperfect; the audience gave a 
gentle hiss, which disconcerted the affrighted singer, and made 
him worse: on this, his friend became outrageous, and standing 
up on his chair, after putting out his wax-light and closing his 
book, he looked Poggi in the face, and exclaimed, “ Signor Poggi, 
I am the mouth of truth, and thus declare, that you are decidedly 
the worst singer that ever appeared in Rome! I also declare, that 
you ought to be hooted off the stage for your impudence, in 
imposing on my simple and credulous good nature, as you have 
done.”” This produced roars of laughter, and poor Poggi retired, 
never to appear again, without even exclaiming, ‘“ Ei tu Brute,” 
which he might most appropriately have applied to his guardian 
crony,’. 


It is an odd circumstance enough that Mr. Kelly, who has 
so long enjoyed His Majesty’s protection, commenced his 
theatrical career at Florence under the patronage of the Pre- 


‘tender. He thus mentions his début: 


‘ The eventful night fixed for my first appearance at length 
arrived. I made my début, and received a most flattering recep- 
tion. I was encored in two of my songs, anda duet. Though, 
at that time, I would not have exchanged situations with the Grand 
Duke himself, I was so elated by my success, yet I could not 
avoid attributing it, in a great measure, to my extreme youth, and 
the strong party made for me by Lord and Lady Cowper, and all 
the English that were in Florence ; besides, I was the first British 
male singer who had ever sung in Italy, or indeed on the Conti- 
tinent. Several other persons of distinction also patronized my 
first appearance, which was honoured by the presence of the Pre- 
tender, who entered his box before the opera began. He was at 
that time very old and infirm, yet there appeared the remains of a 
very handsome man. He was very tall, but stooped considerably, 
and was usually supported by two of his suite, between whom he 
hobbled ; in this state he visited one of the theatres every night 
(he had a box in each): in a few minutes after he was seated he 
fell asleep, and continued to slumber during the whole perform- 
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ance. The Italians always called him the King of England, and 
he had the arms of England over the gates of his palace, and all 
his servants wore the royal livery. The order of the Garter, 
which he wore when I saw him, he left to his natural daughter, 
Princess Stolberg.’ 


The most laughable anecdote in these’ volumes is one which 
Michael re'stes of himself and a kind patron, to whom he 
had letters of introduction, at Venice. The advice which 
his friend gave him, after duping him in the most finished 
manner, is capital. We must premise that, at this period of 
his career, our vocalist’s purse was reduced to a very slender 
establishment. In short, he was master of only two zecchinos 
in the world, a sum of money not quite equal to two half 
sovereigns. His spirits left him, he cried like a child; but 
in the midst of his despair he bethought him of a certain 
Signor Andrioli, to whom he had a letter of recommendation 
from a friend at Naples. After spending a restless night he 
relates : 


‘ In the morning 1 went to the Rialto coffee-house, to which I 
was directed by the address of the letter. Here I found the 
gentleman who was the object of my search; after reading my’ 
credentials very graciously, he smiled, and requested me to take a 
turn with him in the Piazza St. Marc. He was a fine-looking 
man, of about sixty years old. I remarked there was an aristo- 
cratic manner about him, and he wore a very large tie-wig, well 
powdered, with an immensely long tail. He addressed me with a 
benevolent and patronizing air, and told me that he should be de- 
lighted to be of service to me, and bade me from that moment 
vonsider myself under his protection. ‘ A little business,” said 
he, ‘‘ calls me away at this moment, but if you will meet me here 
at two o’clock we will adjourn to my Cassino, where, if you can 
dine on one dish, you will perhaps do me the favour to partake of 
a boiled capon and rice. I can only offer you that; perhaps a 
rice soup, for which my cook is famous ; and it may be, just one 
or two little things not worth mentioning.” 

‘ A boiled capon — rice soup — other little things, thought I, 
— manna in the wilderness! I strolled about, not to get an ap- 
petite, for that was ready, but to kill time. My excellent, hospit- 
able, jong-tailed friend, was punctual to the moment; I joined 
him, and proceeded towards his residence. 

‘ As we were bending our steps thither, we happened to pass a 
Luganigera’s (a ham-shop) where there was some ham ready- 
dressed in the window. My powdered patron paused, — it was 
an awful pause; he reconnoitred, examined, and at last said, ‘* Do 
you know, Signor, I was thinking that some of that ham would 
eat deliciously with our capon:— I am known in this neighbour- 
hood, and it would not do for me to be seen buying ham, — but do 
you goin, my child, and get two or three pounds of it, and I will 
walk on, and wait for you.” 
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‘ I went in, of course, and purchased three pounds of the ham, 
to pay for which, I was obliged to change one of my two zecchinos, 
I carefully folded up the precious viand, and rejoined my excellent 
patron, who eyed the relishing slices with the air of a gourmand ; 
indeed he was somewhat diffuse in his own dispraise for not havin 
recollected to order his servant to get some before he left home. 
During this peripatetic lecture on gastronomy, we happened to 

ass a cantina ;— in plain English — a wine-cellar. At the door 
e made another full stop. 

‘ « Tn that house,” said he, “ they sell the best Cyprus wine in 
Venice, — peculiar wine, — a sort of wine not to be had any where 
else; I should like you to taste it; but I do not like to be seen 
buying wine by retail to carry home ; — go in yourself, buy a cou- 
ple of flasks, and bring them to my Cassino, nobody hereabouts 
knows you, and it won't signify in the least.” 

‘ This last request was quite appalling ; my pocket groaned to its 
very centre; however, recollecting that I was in the high road to 
preferment, and that a patron, cost what he might, was still a pa- 
tron, I made the plunge, and, issuing from the cantina, set forward 
for my venerable friend’s Cassino, with three pounds of ham in my 
pocket, and a flask of wine under each arm, sans six sous et sans 
souct ! 

‘I continued walking with my excellent and long-tailed patron, 
expecting every moment to see an elegant, agreeable residence, 
smiling in all the beauties of nature and art; when, at last, in a 
dirty miserable lane, at the door of a tall dingy-looking house my 
Mecenas stopped, indicated that we had reached our journey’send, 
and, marshalling me the way that I should go, began to mount three 
flights of sickening stairs, at the top of which I found his Cassino, 
— it was a little Cas, and a deuce of a place to boot, —=in plain 
English, it was a garret. The door was opened by a wretched old 
miscreant, who acted as cook, and whose drapery, to use a gas- 
tronomic simile, was ‘ done to rags.” 

‘Upon a ricketty apology for a table was placed a tattered cloth 
which once had been white ; and two plates ; and presently in came 
a large bow! of boiled rice. ; 

¢ «« Where’s the capon ?” said my patron to his man. 

‘ Capon!” echoed the ghost of a servant — “ the r 

‘¢ Has not the rascal sent it?” cried the master. 

*¢ Rascal !” repeated the man, apparently terrified. 

‘«¢ T knew he would not,” exclaimed my patron, with an air of 
exultation for which I saw no cause; ‘ well, well, never mind, put 
down the ham and the wine, with those and the rice, I dare say, 
young gentleman, you will be able to make it out.—I ought to 
apologize — but in fact it is all your own fault that there is not 
more ; if I had fallen in with you earlier, we should have had a 
better dinner.” 

‘ I confess I was surprised, disappointed, and amused ; but, as 
matters stood, there was no use in complaining, and accordingly 
we fell to, neither of us wanting the best of all sauces — — 
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¢ I.soon perceived that my promised patron had baited his trap 
with a fowl to catch a fool; but as we ate and drank, all care 
vanished, and, rogue as I suspected him to be, my long-tailed friend 
was a clever witty fellow, and, besides telling me a number of 
anecdotes, gave me some very good advice ; amongst other things 
to be avoided, he cautioned me against numbers of people who, in 
Venice, lived only by duping the unwary. I thought this counsel 
came very ill from him. ‘ Above all,” said he, “ keep up your 
spirits, and recollect the Venetian proverb, Cento anni di malin- 
conia non pagera un soldo de’ debitt,— A hundred years of 
melancholy will not pay one farthing of debt.” ’ 


To do his long-tailed patron justice, however, it should be 
added that he was the next day accidentally the means of 
putting our friend in the way of a negotiation, which re- 
lieved him from the unpleasant difficulties of his situation. 
In return for the Cyprus wine and ham, the Signor pre- 
sented him with a ticket for a private theatre, (which, by the 
way, cost him nothing,) and there Michael encountered an ac- 
tress of his acquaintance, who tendered him an engagement for 
Gratz during the Carnival. ‘ Here was a change ?—‘ Oh, 
ye gods,’ he joyously exclaims, ‘ how I slept!’ At Gratz 
he met several Irish officers who were attached to the Austrian 
service, and who persuaded him, (Michael O’Kelly lending, 
at the same time, no unwilling ear,) that the Irish language 
was sweeter and better adapted for musical accompaniment 
than any other, the Italian excepted. ‘The climate of Gratz 
had such a disastrous effect on his voice, that he was soon 
obliged to return to the south, and, through the interposition 
of his ‘ long-tailed patron,’ he obtained an engagement for 
the annual fair of Brescia, which had nearly proved his last. 
The manager of the theatre there was the celebrated Manuel, 
surnamed ‘ Il Cavaliere Prepotente,” a man of ¢ inordinately 
bad character.’ 


‘ He was enormously rich, but never would pay any evitable 
debt, which, in some degree, accounted for his wealth; indeed, it 
was at the risk of life that any body pressed him for money ; — he 
had in his pay a set of Sicari (assassins), who wore his livery, and 
when commanded by him, would shoot any person in the streets at 
noonday ; — woe to the man marked for his vengeance. The 
dress of these assassins, who were mostly mountaineers from his 
own estates, consisted of scarlet breeches and waistcoats, and 
green jackets, — their long hair was tied up in nets; they wore 
enormous whiskers, and large cocked hats with gold buttons and 
loops ; in their belts were — carbines at their backs, and large 
rapiers by their sides; and yet those ruffians walked the streets at 
liberty, and though known byall classes, none dared to molest or take 
notice of them. The Venetian senate, whose subjects they were, 
never could subdue them, though they used every means in their 
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power to do so; and such was the state of society at the period 
of which I speak, that there was scarcely a noble Brescian who 


had not a set of them in his service, and rarely a week passed 
without an assassination.’ 


This cavalier, unfortunately for Michael, was jealous of the 
preference which was shown him by the prima donna of the 
theatre, a beautiful woman; and he received a hint of his 
rival’s intentions towards him, which by no means contributed 
to his tranquillity. In short, Manuel vowed, that, were it not 
likely to stop the performance of the theatre, ‘ he would an- 
nihilate him forthwith.’ Under these circumstances he 
thought the best thing he could do was to beat a retreat, 
which he effected in a masterly style during the performance 
of a ballet, that occupied an interval between the first and 
second acts of an opera in which he sustained a character. 
After going through several short engagements in Italy, he 
proceeded to Vienna, where he became attached to the Im- 
perial theatre. He omitted no opportunity of enjoying 
himself in that capital, which at the time exhibited one of the 
most splendid courts in Europe. He says that he was lost there 
in *a vortex of pleasure,’ an assertion which we the more 
readily believe, as his susceptibility and credulity seem to have 
been at all times at the mercy of others. His flight from Brescia 
was evidently caused by some wags at the fair. At Vienna he 
was told, and in his simplicity he really seems to have believed, 
that, so determined was the propensity of the Austrian ladies 
for dancing and masquerading, nothing was allowed to inter-. 
fere with their favourite amusements. ‘ Nay,’ he observes, 
‘so notorious was it, that for the sake of ladies in the 
family-way, who could not be persuaded to stay at home, 
there were apartments prepared, with every convenience, for 
their accouchement, should they be unfortunately required !’ 
Excellent! § And I have been gravely told, and almost 
believe, that there have actually been instances of the utility 
of the arrangement.’ Prodigious! Michael O’Kelly, after 
this you may consider yourself at liberty to believe any thing 
you please. 

The theatre formed part of the Imperial palace ; a circum- 
stance which enabled our friend to insinuate himself, with 
his usual good fortune, into the acquaintance of the Emperor 
Joseph II. Our actor swears that His Majesty spoke Italian 
like a Tuscan! We have no doubt that cunning Michael told 
him so, in his sly way. He seems to have very minutely in- 
formed himself of the details of Joseph’s private life ; a sketch 
of which the reader might not be displeased to peruse. 


‘ He 
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* He came almost every night to the opera, accompanied by his 
nephew, Francis, then a youth. He usually entered his box at the 
beginning of the piece, but if not there at the precise moment, 
the curtain was to be drawn up: he had given orders that he was 
never to be waited for. He was passionately fond of music, and a 
most excellent and accurate judge of it. His mode of living was 
quite methodical. He got up every morning, winter and summer, 
at five o’clock, wrote in his cancellina (study) until nine, then 
took a cup of chocolate, and transacted business with his ministers 
till one. He was very partial to the jeu de paum, and a good 
player. He had a fine racket-court, and when not in it, he 
usually walked or rode from one till three: punctually at a quar- 
ter after three, his dinner was served: he almost always dined 
on one dish — boiled bacon, which the people, from his partiality 
to it, called Caizer flush, z. e. the Emperor’s meat: sometimes he 
had a dish of Hungarian beef bouillie, with horse radish and vine- 
gar, but rarely, if ever, any other: his beverage at dinner was 
water ; and after dinner one goblet of Tokay wine. During dinner, 
he allowed only one servant to be in the room; and was never 
longer at the meal than half an hour. 

‘ At five, he usually walked in the corridor, near his dinin 
room, and whilst there, was accessible to the complaints of the 
meanest of his subjects: he heard them with complaisance, and 
was ever ready to redress their grievances. He generally wore 
either a green or white uniform faced with red; nor did I ever see 
him that he was not continually putting chocolate drops, which he 
took from his waistcoat-pocket, into his mouth. When he walked 
out, he took a number of golden sovereigns with him, and distri- 
buted them personally among the indigent. He was an enemy to 
pomp and parade, and avoided them as much as possibie ; indeed, 
hardly any private gentleman requires so little attendance as he 
did. He had a seat for his servant behind his carriage, and when 


he went abroad in it (which was hardly ever the case in the day 


time) he made him sit there. I was one day passing through one 
of the corridors of the palace, and came directly in contact with 
him: he had his great coat hanging on his arm: he stopped 
me, and asked me in Italian, if I did not think it was very 
hot: he told me that he felt the heat so oppressive that he had 
taken off his great coat, preferring to carry it on his arm.’ 


At Vienna our vocal traveller had the good fortune to meet 
several famous actors and musicians; among the latter was 
Mozart, from whom, he tells us, he received the most flatter- 
ing approbation. The following anecdote is too characteristic 
of all the parties concerned in it to be omitted : 


‘ At this period of my life I was rather vain, and very fond of 
fine clothes ; indeed my greatest expense was the decoration of 
my precious person. I wore, every evening, full dress embroidered 
coats, either gold, silver, or silk. I wore two watches (as was the 
custom of the country), and a diamond ring on each of my little 
fingers: thus decked out, I had not of course the least appear- 
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ance of a Paddy. While sitting one evening in the Milan coffee- 
house, reading the Vienna Gazette, two gentlemen entered, and 
seated themselves opposite to me to take their coffee. One of 
them said to the other, with a most implacable Irish brogue, 
** Arrah, blood and thunder ! Juke at that fellow sitting opposite to 
us (meaning me), did you ever see such a jackdaw ?” 

* “ Really,” answered his companion, (who I perceived was an 
Englishman,) “ the fellow does not seem to be on bad terms with 
himself.” 

‘ «Look at his long lace ruffles,” said my countryman: “ I 
suppose he wears ruffles to mark his gentility.” 

‘I continued reading my Gazette, but when the critique upon 
my long lace ruffles was ended, I laid down the paper, and_tucked 
them up under the cuffs of my coat, not looking at the gentlemen, 
or seeming to take any notice of them. 

‘ « But now do duke,” continued the persevering brogueneer ; 
‘“‘ what a display he is making of his rings: I suppose he thinks 
he will dazzle our eyes a bit.” 

‘ Upon this, I deliberately took off my rings, and put them into 
my pocket, at the same time fixing a steady look at my critics, I 
told them, in English, that ‘ if there were any other part of my 
dress at all disagreeable to them, I should have the greatest plea- 
sure in altering it in any way they w‘ght suggest.” 

‘ The Irishman (improbable as it may appear) blushed, and the 
Englishman said, “ He hoped I would not feel an offence, where 
none was meant.” I said, ‘“ Certainly not;” and, to prove my 
sincerity, requested them to take part of a bowl of punch, and 
drink our Sovereign King George’s health, and towards our better 
acquaintance, and thus, in despite of laced ruffles and diamond 
rings, we introduced ourselves to one another.’ 


His Irish friend turned out to be a certain Dr. O’ Rourke, 
all the way from the county of Down, and his new English 
acquaintance was the eccentric walking Stewart. At Vienna, 
he met also Stephen Storace and his celebrated sister, to 
whom Michael’s obligations seem to have been, as usual, 
wherever he encounters an agreeable woman, of a peculiar 
character. Let one instance suffice. 


‘ At the Ridotto rooms there was some play going forward. 
I never, in the course of my life, had been addicted to that 
fashionable amusement, but, on one unlucky evening, rebellion 
lay in my way, and I found it. I lost forty zecchinos to a gallant 
English Colonel ; I had only twenty about me, which 1 paid, and 
promised to pay the other twenty in the course of the week. I 
went home to bed, repenting of my folly. 

‘ In the morning, Nancy Storace called on me, — “ So, Sir,” 
said she, “I hear you were gambling last night, and not only 
lost all the money you had about you, but are still in debt — 
such debts ought not to be left unsatisfied a moment: you may _ 
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day or other go to England, and, should the transaction of your 
playing for more money than you possessed become known among 
Englishmen, it might give you a character which I know you do 
not deserve ;— it must be settled directly.” She instantly pro- 
duced the money, and made me go and discharge the obligation. 
Such an act of well-timed disinterested friendship was noble, and 
never has been forgotten by me.’ 


Soon after this his affairs of gallantry led him into some 
scrapes, through which it is not our intention to follow him, 
He seems to have spent a very active and pleasant time of it 
at Vienna, and at length he determined, under the patronage 
of Storace, to try his fortune in England. Among the earliest 
of his acquaintances here were two individuals of a spirit not 
altogether uncongenial to his own,—the famous Father 
O’Leary, and the equally famous Curran. Michael, it seems, 
had them often to dine with him on ‘a corned shoulder of 
mutton,’ a dish of which they seem to have been particularly 
enamoured. ‘The following bon mot of the reverend Father 
is excellent : 


‘ One day, after dinner, Curran said to him, “ Reverend Father, 
I wish you were Saint Peter.” 

‘ « And why, Counsellor, would you wish that I were Saint 
Peter ?” asked O’Leary. 

‘ « Because, reverend Father, in that case,” said Curran, 
*‘ you would have the keys of heaven, and you could let me in.” 

‘ « By my honour and conscience, Counsellor,’ replied the 
divine, ‘“‘ it would be better fur you that I had the keys of the 
other place, for then { could let you out.” 

‘ Curran enjoyed the joke, which he admitted had a good deal 
of justice in it.’ 


Mr. Kelly mentions with the greatest possible nonchalance 
the commencement and progress of his connection with Mrs. 
Crouch, as if it had been a matter of ordinary occurrence, 
which required no sort of apology or palliation. He speaks 
of his domestic arrangements with that lady, as if they were 
actually husband and wife, whereas she left her husband and 
preferred the society of his friend. But it is not necessary at 
this day to investigate this matter too minutely. All the 
world, we suppose, pretty well understands how it was; at 
least our author seems to think so, and he, moreover, seems to 
have acted, as well as written under the belief, that the gentle- 
men and ladies of the stage are governed by rules of morality 
peculiar to themselves. We must say, however, that it would 
give us great pain to see those rules extended beyond the 
Green-room. The persons who frequent that atmosphere 
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seem in some measure entitled to be the regulators of their own 
conduct, since, by general consent, they are for the most part 
removed from the virtuous circles of society. Of course this 
observation must be taken with some eminent exceptions: we 
have only to regret that these are rather declining than in- 
creasing in their number. 

The second volume, which wholly relates to the author’s 
theatrical career in England, is full of anecdotes of performers, 
authors, and all sorts of eccentric persons, which are told in 
a native style of humour that is quite irresistible. We have 
been rather disappointed at finding so few of these connected 
with the name of Sheridan, as we were led to form sanguine 
expectations on this head, not only from Mr. Kelly’s long 
service at Drury-Lane theatre, but from the manner in which 
his work was announced. Indeed, his publisher seems to 
have put forth his most dexterous powers of puffing prepar- 
atory to the publication of these * Reminiscences,’ and, as in 
all cases of extraordinary promise, the result has been rather 
injurious than beneficial to the author. There are, however, 
one or two incidents which Mr. Kelly witnessed himself, and 
which are so characteristic of Sheridan, that had Mr. Moore 
been acquainted with them, he would have gladly given them 
a place in his Memoirs. 


‘ Every body knows, that during the short administration of 
Mr. Fox’s party, Mr. Sheridan held the office of Treasurer of the 
Navy, to which office, as oe body also knows, a handsome resi- 
dence is attached. It was during his brief authority in this situ- 
ation, that he gave a splendid féte, to which not only the 
Ministers and a long list of nobility were invited, but which, it 
was understood, His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, his pre- 
sent most gracious Majesty, would honour with his presence : — 
a ball and supper followed the dinner. Morelli, Rovedino, and 
the Opera company, appeared in masks, and sang complimentary 
verses to the Prince, which Pananti wrote, and I composed. The 
music in ‘* Macbeth” was then performed ; and, in short, nothing 
could surpass the gaiety and splendour of the entertainment, 
which went off as well as was anticipated. 

‘ But, previous to the great consummation of all the hopes and 
wishes of the donor, I happened to call at Somerset-House, 
about half past five ; and there I found the brilliant, highly-gifted 
Sheridan, the star of his party, and Treasurer of the Navy, in an 
agony of despair. What was the cause ? — had any accident oc- 
curred ?— bad news from the Continent? — was the Ministry 
tottering ?—In short, what was it that agitated so deeply a man 
of Sheridan’s nerve and intellect, and temporary official import- 
ance ? — He had just discovered that there was not a bit of cheese 
in the house — not even a paring. — What was to be done ? pHa 
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day, all the shops shut — without cheese, his dinner would be in- 
complete. 

‘ I told him I thought some of the Italians would be prevailed 
upon to open their doors and supply him; and off we went toge- 
ther in a hackney-coach, cheese-hunting, at six o’clock on a Sun- 
day afternoon—the dinner-hour being seven, and His Royal 
Highness the Prince expected. 

‘ After a severe run of more than an hour, we prevailed upon a 
sinner, in Jermyn-Street, to sell us some of the indispensable 
article, and got back just in time for mine host to dress to receive 
his company. I forget now who paid for the cheese.’ 


The second scene is stiil better: 


‘ We were one day in earnest conversation close to the gate of 
the path, which was then open to the public, leading across the 
church-yard of St. Paul’s, Covent Garden, from King-Street to 
Henrietta-Street, when Mr. Holloway, who was a creditor of 
Sheridan’s to a considerable amount, came up to us on horseback, 
and accosted Sheridan in a tone of something more like anger 
than sorrow, and complained that he never could get admittance 
when he called, vowing vengeance against the infernal Swiss 
Monsieur Francois, if he did not let him in the next time he went 
to Hertford-Street. 

‘ Holloway was really in a passion. Sheridan knew that he 
was vain of his judgment in horse-flesh, and without taking any 
notice of the violence of his manner, burst into an exclamation 
upon the beauty of the horse which he rode : —he struck the 
right chord. 

‘ « Why,” said Holloway, “I think I may say, there never 
was a prettier creature than this. You were speaking to me, when 
I last saw you, about a horse for Mrs. Sheridan; now this would 
be a treasure for a lady.” 

‘ « Does he canter well ?” said Sheridan. 

‘ « Beautifully,” replied Holloway. 

‘ «If that’s the case, Holloway,” said Sheridan, ‘I really 
should not mind stretching a point for him. Will you have the 
kindness to let me see his paces ?”’ 

‘ « To be sure,” said the lawyer; and putting himself into a 
graceful attitude, he threw his nag into a canter along the market. 

‘ The moment his back was turned, Sheridan wished me good 
morning, and went off through the church-yard, where no horse 
could follow, into Bedford-Street, laughing immoderately, as in- 
deed did several standers-by. The only person not entertained by 
this practical joke was Mr. Holloway himself.’ 


Our author takes it upon himself stoutly to deny, that Mr. 
Sheridan was much distressed in his pecuniary affairs near 
the close of his life. In truth, Michael seems to have known 
very little of the matter, and to have been more anxious 
about repelling the imputation of indifference on that occasion, 
which was made against his royal patron, than to — 
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the real state of the case. Mr. Moore has placed this pas- 
sage in poor Sheridan’s life in its real light, and has drawn 
from it a most salutary warning for the benefit of those 
*¢ who put their trust in princes.” 

One word to our friend at parting. Michael O’Kelly, you 
are really a very amusing sort of person, ** a fellow of infinite 
jest ;” and there are very many pages in your ‘ Reminiscences’ 
which would disturb the composure even of a Quaker. But, 
Michael, have you not invented somewhat ? when facts failed 
you, have you not borrowed the wings of poetry, and raised 
yourself beyond the sphere of reality? Nobody can tell a 
story, or cook a dinner, better than you. Your corned mut- 
ton is a most luxurious dish, and your punch incomparable. 
But — have you ever read Sterne’s description of Corporal 
Trim? ‘ The fellow loved to advise, —or rather to hear 
himself talk; his carriage, however, was so perfectly respect- 
ful, *twas easy to keep him silent when you had him so; 
but set his tongue a-going, you had no hold of him ;— 
he was voluble; — the eternal interlardings of Your Honour, 
with the respectfulness of Corporal Trim’s manner, interced- 
ing so strong in behalf of his elocution, that though you might 
have been incommoded, you could not well be angry, 


Such was Corporal Trim.” Such zs Michael O'Kelly. 





Art. II. Antediluvian Phytology, illustrated by a Collection of 
the Fossil-Remains of Plants peculiar to the Coal-Formations 
of Great Britain. By Edmund Tyrell Artis, F.S. A. F.G.S. 
4to. Printed for the Author. London. 18925. 


HE fossil-remains of vegetables are widely dispersed 

through many of the secondary strata of sand-stone and 
bituminous shale in various parts of the world, and no where 
more abundantly than in the strata of the coal-formation of 
England and Wales. ‘The study of these vegetable remains 
has hitherto been little attended to, because they present few 
circumstances that interest the geologist, beyond certain 
general facts and conclusions, and these once ascertained, he 
consigns to the botanist the task of discovering new genera 
or species, and noticing the corresponding genera of plants 
that may exist at present. It is very different with the fossil- 
remains of the animal kingdom: some of these make known 
to us the existence of creatures of appalling magnitude, whose 
structure and modes of life were in many respects different 
from those of any of the present tenants of the globe: in 
other instances we may trace a succession of living beings, 
that have existed in past ages of the world, varying in — 
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and presenting a gradation from the most simple to the most 
complex organization. Such facts as these, accompanied with 
a circumstance not less remarkable, the entire absence of the 
fossil-remains of man in any of the regular strata, cannot fail 
to excite in a powerful degree the curiosity and interest of 
the public; whereas the discovery of a class of plants in 
which the minute parts of fructification differed entirely 
from those on which the inodern botanical systems are formed, 
would not be regarded with particular attention by any but 
professed systematic botanists. It happens also, unfortu- 
nately for the study of fossil-phytology, that the parts of the 
plant are generally broken and widely separated, and the 
organs of fructification are so delicate, that their forms have 
in almost all instances been obliterated. This difficulty is 
well described in the preface to the present volume. 


‘ The imperfect state in which fossil-plants are found, in con- 
sequence of the catastrophe of which they have been the victims, 
is such, that the ordinary characters by which recent plants are re- 
ferred to their congeners, can scarcely ever, or indeed it might be 
more justly said can never be detected in them. ‘The sexual or- 
gans on which the systems of Linnzus, Jussieu, and all modern 
authors are founded, and also the integuments of the organs just 
mentioned, while in the state of flowering, have uniformly disap- 

eared ; the external parts of the seed or fruit are indeed found in 
the fossil-state, but they are entirely insulated from their other 
organs. Are leaves found, then it is almost certain that scarcel 
any fragment of the stem is preserved attached to them. If the 
external parts of a stem are found, they are more frequently bare 
and devoid of leaves. Can traces of the internal organization be 
discovered, then the external character of the stem is rarely to be 
traced. In consequence of this great deficiency of the charac- 
ters on which the determinations of the botanist are founded, there 
exists a necessity for going further than has yet been done, into 
the structure of recent plants: their habits of growth, the cica- 
trices left in the stem by the leaves that spontaneously fall off, 
the different appearances which their fruits exhibit in the progress 
of their growth, must be minutely studied, before any certainty 
can be obtained respecting the identity of the fossil and recent 
plants.’ 


The most valuable part of fossil-phytology is not, we con- 
ceive, that which attempts merely to class the remains of 
fossil-vegetables with existing species, but that which disco- 
vers their modes of existence as aquatic or terrestrial plants, 
and the soil and situation in which they have flourished. The 
remains of terrestrial plants indicate, that when the strata 
containing them were deposited, part of the surface of the 
earth had emerged from the deep, and that dry land existed 
in the vicinity. In some instances we have good reason to 
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believe that the plants grew in the situations where their re- 
mains occur, and had their roots in the lower part of the 
stratum. Hence we learn that parts of our present continents 
were dry land before the deposition of the upper calcareous 
formations that cover the strata containing vegetable-remains ; 
and as the latter most frequently repose on lower beds of 
limestone abounding in remains of marine animals, we have 
decisive proofs of three great revolutions of the globe: in 
two of these the ocean covered the present continents for 
ages, during which the numerous tribes of marine animals 
existed, and left their exuviee where they are now found. The 
relative levels of these marine strata have since been greatly 
changed, and we frequently find them forming the summits of 
the loftiest mountain-ranges. Beside the vast revolutions 
which have changed the bed of the ocean, other revolutions 
more limited in extent, but of more frequent occurrence, may 
also be traced in the alternations of certain strata, containing 
remains of terrestrial plants or animals, with strata containing 
exclusively the remains of marine animals. These alter- 
nations are more frequent in the strata that cover the chalk- 
formation. It is with reference to these changes that the 
study of fossil-plants becomes interesting, and we regret to 
see it directed chiefly to nomenclature and. classification, 
which seem to have been the chief objects of Mr. Artis’s 
labours. We think it necessary to premise these remarks, as 
the present work is the first that has appeared in this coun- 
try exclusively confined to fossil-phytology. On the Con- 
tinent there have been several works published on this branch 
of natural history. ‘The earliest that we are acquainted with, 
entitled “Herbarium Diluvianum,” by Scheuzer, was published 
at Zurich in 1709, folio; in which work are described six 
hundred and sixty-eight species of fossil-plants; and we are 
somewhat surprized that it has not been noticed by Mr. Artis, 
as he has given a short abstract of the modern systems of 
Baron Schlotheim, Count Sternberg, Professor Martius, and 
M. Adolphe Brogniart. What our author’s own system is 
we are not informed; but the outline of it is promised in a 
second volume, together with observations on the fossil-plants 
of the coal-formation, and on the system promulgated by 
Dr. Martius. 

This volume contains plates of twenty-four species of fossil- 
plants, with one page of description annexed to each; there 
are also ten pages of preface; but if the following volumes 
are only to contain the same number of species, we cannot 
calculate at what period the work may terminate. The plates 
are well executed, and very correctly represent the forms of 
parts 
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parts of the fossil-plants described. To study fossil-plants with 
advantage, we should visit the great repositories of vegetable- 
remains and examine them zn sz/u, to ascertain whether they 
grew in the situations where they now are found, or whether 
they have been transported from a distance: had Mr. Artis 
done this, he might have rendered the present volumé more 
generally interesting. Some of the specimens represented 
and described were sent him from a stone-quarry at Altofts, 
near Wakefield, in Yorkshire: in this quarry we observed, in 
1819, numerous large stems of fossil-plants in a vertical posi- 
tion, penetrating several of the strata, evidently indicating 
that the plants had grown in the situations where they are 
now found mineralized. A similar instance of the vertical 
position of fossil-plants in a coal-mine at Treuil, near Saint 
Etienne, in France, was described by M. Brogniart in a 
small pamphlet, entitled Notice sur des Végélaux Fossiles 
traversant les Couches du Terrain Houllier, 1821. The plate 
which accompanies this publication is almost an exact repre- 
sentation of the fossil-plants in the quarry at Altofts. Such 
facts are worth whole volumes of technical description and 
nomenclature. Mr. Artis, in his preface, regrets that the study 
of fossil-organic remains has been impeded in this country by 
religious prejudices. 

‘ The rigour with which this connection (between religion and 
philosophy) is insisted on, in respect to geological theories, is the 
more remarkable, because it is but as yesterday that the similar 
difficulty arising from the scriptural account of the motion of the sun 
round the earth was abandoned; the philosophical theery of the 
motion of the earth round the sun, as stated by Copernicus, substi- 
tuted ; and the scheme of Tycho Brahe to reconcile philosophy and 
Scripture, by taking a middle course, unnoticed even in the schools 
of the clergy. May it not be hoped, that in a liberal and scientific 
age, a free scope at least will be given to philosophical enterprize, 
and that the geologist will be no longer constrained, upon pain of 
incurring the charge of irreligion, to adopt the ancient Chaldean 
cosmogony, further than may be consistent with more recent and 
careful observation.’ 


It is but justice to Mr. Artis to observe, that several of the 
fossil-plants of which plates are given in the present volume 
belong to species that have not been before described. 





Art. III. The Art of rearing Silk-Worms. Translated from 
the Work of Count Dandolo. 8vo. pp. 365. 9s. 6d. Boards. 
Murray. 1825. 


TT! early part of this year was remarkable for the extra- 
ordinary number of joint-stock companies to which it gave 
birth. Some of these were devised merely to answer the tem- 
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porary purposes of the persons who planned them ;— some 
were for no better end than to increase the incomes of direc- 
tors, actuaries, secretaries, and solicitors; and some for the 
express purpose of making fraudulent profits by the sale of 
shares. Besides these unworthy projects, there were, however, 
some which, we have little doubt, will turn out at once honour- 
ably and profitably to the parties concerned, and prove publicly 
beneficial, Among these distinguished exceptions we are dis- 
posed to class the British, Irish, and Colonial Silk Company, 
whose aim it is to introduce silk-worms into this country. 
The work the title of which stands at the head of this 
article is translated from the treatise of the amiable Count 
Dandolo, who, after devoting many years to his favourite 
subject, died of an apoplectic fit, at his villa at Varese, la- 
mented as a father by every one residing in his neighbour- 
hood. It comprizes the whole system of rearing silk-worms, 
according to the improved practice, which the Count con- 
tributed materially to introduce and extend both in Italy and 
Dalmatia; and it has been published by the Company above 
mentioned, in order to familiarize the subject to the British 
public; that ‘being assured that the rearing of silk-worms 
upon an extended scale is not so impracticable an under- 
taking as it has been generally supposed, the people of this 


country may purchase shares, and thereby enable the Com- 


pany to bring the subject to a fair trial of profit and loss. 

Having stated the motives for the publication of this work, 
we shall proceed to lay before our readers the chief obstacles, 
and the principal facilities to the attainment of success, with 
a few data, on which the opinion is built, that the creation of 
silk in this country would be of vast importance to the pro- 
prietors of land, in the first instance, the owners of cocoons * 
and the spinners of silk in the second, and the country at 
large in the third. 


It appears, that the exportation of silk, and articies there- 
with connected, from Italy, amounted 


In 1807 to 78,331,250 Milan livres. 
1808 to 50,511,759 
1809 to 61,597,624 
1810 to 84,796,438 





In four years 275,237,071 











—- 


* Cocoons are the oval balls of silk which are spun by the 
worm, and within which, at its completion, the insect is found 
transformed into a chrysalis. 
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The translator, indeed, by an arithmetical error, makes the 
amount 325,631,241 Milan livres, but our calculation will be 
found correct. 

In Italy, the value of exportable silk is double the amount 
of any of its other productions; and yet it is not cultivated 
in that country to the extent of which it is susceptible, owing, 
it is said, to an imperfect method of rearing the worms, 
and the errors constantly committed by the various Italian 
administrations. ‘These errors were so great, in loading 
the trade with taxes, customs, monopolies, and prohibitory 
systems, that it appeared to Count Dandolo as if the in- 
tention were to diminish rather than to increase the export- 
ation, —a system eminently absurd; since silk is of much 
easier conveyance than either corn or wine, and, therefore, 
more exportable; and since, we are assured, that there is 
not, in all the European markets, any one production which, 
compared with its own intrinsic value, offers a larger net 
profit. ‘To Italy, indeed, the cultivation of silk is a branch 
of industry so very important, that the failure even of a single 
year could be considered in no other light than as a great 
national calamity. 

The annual amount of cocoons, which proprietors and 
tenants may obtain, in the cultivation of silk-worms, when the 
proprietors furnish the leaves, and the cultivators the labour, 
{in which case it is the custom to divide cocoons,) is stated 
after the following manner: — ‘Twenty-one pounds of mul- 
berry-leaves are sufficient to obtain a pound and a half of 
cocoons; 21,000 pounds of leaves will then yield 1500 pounds 
of cocoons. ‘These being divided between the proprietor 
and the cultivator, 750 pounds of cocoons go to the former 
for the use of his land, on which the mulberry-trees grow, 
and the interest of the capital employed in the advances made 
for growing the trees, and the remaining 750 go to the tenant, 
wherewith to pay the costs of labour, fuel, oil, paper, hurdles, 
wickers, and other implements. 

It is well known that there is only one class of vegetables 
agreeable to the silk-worm, and that embraces the various 
species of mulberry, particularly the white, the black, and 
the red: of which the white is by far the most to be preferred ; 
because it unfolds its leaves earlier than the others, produces 
them in greater abundance, and of a quality yielding that de- 
scription of silk which is the most approved by manufacturers. 

Mulberries afford five different substances, of which the 
saccharine and the resinous are alone nutritive to the silk- 
worm. The saccharine matter nourishes and _ enlarges 
it: the resinous substance is that which, * separating itself 
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gradually from the leaf, and attracted by animal organization, 
accumulates, clears itself, and insensibly fills the two silk- 
vessels, which form the integral parts of the silk-worm.’? And 
here it is curious to observe, that asilk-worm, let it feed upon 
what leaf it may, consumes, in thirty days, not less than 
60,000 times its primitive weight ! 

In Persia, silk-worms are permitted to feed upon the boughs 
of the tree as well as upon the leaves; and it is asserted, 
though, perhaps, rather too loosely, that in some countries of 
the south of Asia no less than twelve crops of cocoons are 
obtained in a year; whereas in Europe only one is capable of 
being procured. ‘That crop, however, is so much more abun- 
dant, that Count Dandolo is of opinion, that one good Euro- 
pean crop equals, in point of produce, all the crops of Asia. 

With respect to the comparative value of the wild and the 
grafted mulberry, it is important to observe that fourteen 
pounds of wild mulberry-leaves will produce one pound and 
a half of cocoons; while the same produce requires not less 
than twenty pounds of the grafted mulberry. Seven pounds 
and a half of cocoons from silk-worms, fed on wild mulberry- 
leaves, yield fourteen ounces of fine silk ; but the same weight 
of cocoons yielded by worms fed with leaves of the grafted 
mulberry, produces only eleven or twelve ounces. From these 
data it is clear that, though the fruit of the grafted mulberry is 
much heavier, and of a finer flavour than that of the wild mul- 
berry, the leaf of the latter is to be preferred to that of the for- 
mer as food for silk-worms; though we ought, at the same 
time, to consider, that the grafted mulberry bears many more, 
and much larger leaves. Indeed, in Italy, the grafted sort 
is for this reason so much more in request, that the wild 
species, being little cultivated, is difficult to be procured. 

But the quality of silk does not so much depend on the 
quality of the leaf, as it does upon the degree of temperature 
in which the silk-worm is reared. The quality of the leaf, 
however, is not to be neglected. ‘The best of any species 
of mulberry is that called the double leaf, which is small, not 
very succulent, of a dark green colour, and saturated with but 
little water. 

The art of rearing silk-worms may be practised by any one 
possessing a suitable laboratory, mulberry-leaves, and silk- 
worms’ eggs; and the profit, in Italy, may be, in some degree, 
estimated by the circumstance that, on 120 perches of land, one 
of Count Dandolo’s tenants gathered, for himself and land- 
lord, 360 pounds of cocoons from four ounces of eggs. But 
when the cultivator is also the proprietor, the profits, in pro- 
portion, are still greater; and, with a view of giving the 
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reader a better idea of the subject, we shall adduce an instance 
of profit, in 1814, upon five ounces of eggs : 


Milan liv. Sous. 





« Five ounces of silk-worms - : : 15 O 
Fuel-wood for hatching them” - - - 1 15 
8250 lbs. of leaves - - - - 385 0 
Expense of gathering the leaves - 96 5 
Shavings, 15 quintals - - - 16 0 
Faggots and broom - - - - 22 10 
Paper - - - - - - 18 0 
Oil for lamps - - - - 9 0 
Fumigating bottle - - - - 1 10 
Day-labour, men and women~ - - - 109 0 

Total - 674 0O 
Ground-rent and interest of capital - - 90 0O 





764 0 
601 Ibs. 1 oz. of cocoons, at 52sous per lb. 1563 18 
8 





Net profit - 799 1 





In this calculation, however, it ought not to be forgotten, 
that the price of cocoons in the year above mentioned was 
remarkably high: perhaps we shall not be wide of actual pro- 
fits, therefore, upon an average of five years, if we reduce the 
799 Milan livres to 476, which even then leaves a profit more 
than adequate to the capital engaged and the labour employed. 

Thirty-nine thousand eggs, of the common breed of four 
casts, weigh one Italian ounce. Five ounces produce from 
150,000 to 195,000 silk-worms. ‘These require 8250 pounds 
of grafted mulberry-leaves, and will produce 600 pounds of 
cocoons, which, in common years, will sell for 1000 Milan 
livres. 

It appears that, supposing twenty-one pounds of mulberry- 
leaves yield one pound and a half of cocoons, the profit will 
be adequate: that thirty-five days, the period of attention, 
and during which period there is little to do, the cultivator 
gains a sufficiency for himself and family for many subse- 
quent months; and that any individual, renting a spacious 
laboratory, and an ample supply of leaves, may realize a con- 
siderable income. In regard to the national increase of 
wealth, it is clearly demonstrable, that Italy can produce ex- 
portable silk to the amount of 42,800,000 Milan livres, at 
the same time leaving a very considerable quantity for home- 
consumption. 

Silk, unlike any other wearable commodity, will never 
cease to be eagerly sought after among all civilized nations. 
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* No natural or artificial production,’ as the translator justly 
observes, ‘ can vie with silk either in magnificence or bril- 
liancy. Courts and nobles may in vain seek, in any other 
material, ornaments to gratify their vanity or their luxury; 
and the temples of religion can find nothing more sumptuous 
to decorate their high solemnities.’ 

But the most important part of the subject at present is 
the consideration, whether the soils of England and Ire- 
land are adapted to the growth of the white mulberry, (the 
most profitable food for the silk-worm,) and whether the proper 
temperature can be attained and preserved with precision. 

It is certain that the rearing of silk-worms has been suc- 
cessfully practised in this country, on a small scale, and it is 
equally certain that they have failed ona large one; and 
this simply from the circumstance, that the genial temper- 
ature and the necessary degree of ventilation have not been 
sufficiently observed. These two subjects being adequately 
understood and acted upon, we see no obstacle whatever to 
the rearing as many silk-worms as the cultivators can pro- 
cure subsistence for. It is to be observed, that if it be neces- 
sary to guard the insect from the cold in these islands, it is 
equally incumbent in Italy to guard them from the heat, — 
the one being fully as detrimental to the insect as the other. 

In hot climates, the worms are always in contact with the 
open air; they, therefore, are never injured by gases and 
mephitic vapours. Passing into climates in which labora- 
tories are requisite to screen them from the cold, and deriv- 
ing sustenance from a tree, which, like most others, is dete- 
riorated by uncongenial soils, the insect itself has undergone 
particular modifications, and these have produced new varie- 
ties, in the management of which the principal thing to 
be consulted is temperature. This arises chiefly from the 
circumstance, that having neither red nor warm blood, its 
entire animal heat is regulated by the temperature of the 
atmosphere in which it lives, — having eighteen organs of 
respiration. 

In Europe the tempersture is regulated in the laboratories 
by the thermometer ; and another useful instrument, also, is 
used, invented by M. Cluson Bellani de Monza, called the 
Thermometrographe, which indicates the different extremes 
that have occurred in the temperature in a particular space 
of time. By the use of an eudiometer, too, may be ascer- 
tained, at any moment, the vitiated state of the air in any 
part of the laboratory. The difference between feeding the 
worms in darkness or in light is extremely important, as the 
following curious observations will show:  ~ 


‘ There 
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¢ There is in the order of nature a certain and very surprising 
fact; when the leaves of vegetables are struck by the sun’s rays 
they exhale an immense quantity of vital air necessary to the life 
of animals, and which they consume by respiration. 

« These same leaves, in the shade, and in darkness, exhale an 
immense quantity of mephitic or fixed air, which cannot be 
breathed, and in which animals would perish. 

‘ This influence of the sun does not cease, even when the 
leaf has been recently gathered; on the contrary, in darkness, 
gathered leaves will exhale a still greater quantity of mephi- 
tic alr. 

‘ Place one ounce of fresh mulberry-leaves in a wide-necked 
bottle, of the size of a Paris pint (containing two pounds of 
liquid), expose this bottle to the sun about an hour after- 
wards, according to the intensity of the sun; reverse the bottle, 
introduce a lighted taper into it, the light will become brighter, 
whiter, and larger, which proves that the vital air contained 
in the bottle has increased by that which has disengaged itself 
from the leaves ; to demonstrate this phenomenon more clearly, 
a taper may be put into a similar bottle which only contains the 
air which has entered into it by its being uncorked. 

‘ Shortly after the first experiment, water will be found in 
the bottle that contained the mulberry-leaves; this water evapor- 
ating from the leaves, by means of the heat, hangs on the sides, 
and runs to the bottom, when cooling; the leaves appear more 
or less withered and dry according to the quantity of liquid they 
have lost. 

‘ Put in another similar bottle an ounce of leaves, and cork it 
exactly like the former; place it in obscurity, either in a box, 
or wrap it in clothes, in short, so as totally to exclude light ; 
two degrees after, according to the temperature, open the bottle, 
and put either a lighted taper, or a small bird into it, the candle 
will go out, and the bird perish, as if they had been plunged 
into water, which demonstrates that in darkness the leaves 
have exhaled mephitic air, whilst in the sun they exhaled 
vital air. 

‘ Ido not think :t can be necessary to make the exact calcu- 
lation of the deterioration of the air caused by more or less 
vegetable substance, when exposed to darkness. The two ex- 
tremes I have just proved by the experiment are sufficient to give 
an idea of it. 

‘ Besides, light volatilizes any watery vapour with which it is 
in contact; there is therefore no doubt, that, all circumstances 
equal, the air of a well-lighted laboratory will be drier than that 
of a laboratory which is dark. 

‘ Many think that light is injurious to silk-worms. It is certain 
that in their native climate it does not injure them, although they 
are exposed to it by various circumstances ; however, there is here 
no question of exposing them to the sun, but only of rendering 
their habitations as light as our own. 
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‘ I have always observed, that on the side on which the light 
shone directly on the hurdles, the silk-worms were more nu- 
merous and stronger than in those places where the edge of the 
wicker hurdle intercepted the light, and formed a shade, which 
is my reason for having very low edges to the wicker trays: any 
body may make this observation. I have even seen the sun 
shining full on the worms, without their seeming annoyed by 
it. If the rays had been too hot, and shone too long on them, 
they might have suffered; but this could not occur, nor does 
it affect the question: as I do not propose exposing the silk- 
worms to the sun, but only desire to show that the air is more 


vitiated, and that there is more damp in a dark laboratory than in 
a light one.’ 


As the Chinese insist that silk has been known in the 


,southern provinces of that vast empire from a period 2700 


years anterior to the Christian era, it has been supposed, 
with much probability, that the silk-worm was, originally, a 
native of China; whence it is supposed to have passed into 
India, Persia, and Arabia. It was an article of commerce 
at Tyre, in the reign of Solomon: but it was not till many 
centuries had elapsed, that silk-worms were conveyed to the 
island of Cos, whence, in the sixth century, they were in- 
troduced into Constantinople by the Empress Theodora, at 
whose instance Justinian was induced to make their cultivation 
an object of public interest. From Constantinople they passed 
into the Morea, Spain, Italy, and France. 

Though warm countries are, undoubtedly, most congenial 
to the silk-worm, silk has been reared not only in Germany, 
Bavaria, and Prussia, but in Russia; and in a latitude, too, 
as high north as 54°, with such success as to warrant the 
establishment of manufactories for the working the native 
silk. A hope is even entertained that, in the course of a few 
years, that country will be entirely independent of Persia 
for this valuable article. 

It appears, too,—and these are circumstances which ought 
to command considerable attention, — that silk grown in 
northern latitudes is far superior in point of fineness and 
solidity to that produced in Italy ; that it supports the pre- 
paration and dye as well as the best silk of India, and, at the 
same time, is entirely equal to it in softness and brilliancy. 

The only questicn then that remains is, whether there be 
now growing in this country a sufficient quantity of white mul- 
berry-trees to enable us to improve our present silk-worm- 
population to any extent. And here the grand difficulty lies. 
For if it require 21,000 pounds of leaves to yield 1500 pounds 
of cocoons, it must be evident to any one‘duly qggpainted — 
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the rural economy of this country, that if we would cultivate 
silk largely we must either import leaves, — a hazardous, and, 
indeed, an impossible undertaking, because heat and accu- 
mulation spoil the leaf, — or wait several years. It is true, 
there is, near London, a plantation of several thousand 
white mulberries, some of which are stated to be fifteen or 
sixteen years old: but these were planted in so uncongenial 
a soil, that the Company before alluded to are, we under- 
stand, at this very moment removing them to a better, 
With the exception of these, we are not acquainted with any 
mulberry-plantations to any extent. In the south of Ireland, 
during the latter part of the last century, some French refu- 
gees planted no inconsiderable number. But those persons 
subsequently returned to their own country, and the land- 
lords, upon whose lands the trees were planted, cut them all 
down soon after their departure. This barbarism is the more 
to be lamented, since Ireland, both from soil and temper- 
ature, is peculiarly well adapted for the purpose. In full 
persuasion of this, several noblemen and gentlemen, pos- 
sessing large estates in that country, have undertaken to 
devote a portion of their lands to mulberry-cultivation ; 
among whom we may particularly distinguish the Marquis 
of Lansdowne, the Marquis of Downshire, the Earls of 
Kingston and Carrick, the Irish Attorney-General, and Sir 
John Newport. 

The style of this translation is perspicuous, and the subject 
of it one that deserves the general attention of the country. 








Art.IV. The Beauties of Wiltshire, displayed in Statistical, 
Historical, and Descriptive Sketches: interspersed with Anec- 
dotes of the Arts. . By J. Britton. Vol. III. 8vo. I. 4s. 
Printed for the Author; and sold by Longman and Co. 1825, 


[Hs publication is. part of a.work, of which the two first 

volumes were produced so long as twenty-five years 
ago.* The author acknowledges the delay with compunc- 
tion; but consoles himself under the rebuke, which he 
cannot wholly avert, by a complacent reference to his literary 
labours during the intermediate time, — labours, which he 
skilfully enough entitles ‘ occupations in the service of the 
public.” It is quite true that Mr. Britton was not idle on other 
matters ; and though we should have been better pleased that, 





* The two first volumes were noticed in the xxxviiith vol. of 


the M.R. Nye. 
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in fulfilling his engagements with the public, he had not 
imitated the most obnoxious features of a Chancery-suit, 
still it is but justice to add, that, considering the difficulty and 
importance of his performances, he has contributed, in the 
interval, an abundant and a very substantial supply to our 
literature. Reflecting on the course of his past labours, he 
is betrayed into the delicate function of auto-biographer, — 
and the record of his life is by no means uninteresting, — cer- 
tainly not uninstructive. He is a native of Wiltshire, and 
of humble extraction. He was placed, in early life, at four 
different schools, the most reputable in his neighbourhood, 
and in succession exhausted the erudition of their respective 
heads. Yet so imperfect was the provision of knowledge 
thus collected, that at the age of 17, and when he had 
emerged from the rank of a school-boy into that of a London 
apprentice, on being required by his master one day to fetch 
him, from a distant apartment, “* Guthrie’s Geographical 
Grammar,” he was at a loss to know what was meant. 
With singular, we had almost said superfluous, candour, 
Mr. Britton confesses that his maternal family was charac- 
terised by ‘ ungovernable passion, bordering on insanity.’ 
— ‘* Throwing missile and dangerous weapons,’ he says, ¢ at 
each other, swearing in the most vehement and vulear man- 
ner, and hurling hatchets, pitchforks, stones, &c., at horses, 
cows, calves, and other animals, were incidents of almost 
every-day occurrence. Strange to say that, though murder 
seemed almost inevitable from many of these desperate freaks 
of passion, I do not know that it ever ensued.’ Reading, 
and the exercise of a strong understanding, enabled our author 
to prevail over ‘ the rash humour which his mother gave 
him.’ At the instance of his uncle he was sent to London to 
be apprenticed to a wine-merchant. He thus describes his 
departure from home : 


‘ I took leave of my parents and family, receiving, on my de- 
parture, two small tokens of remembrance from my mother. 
That parting is fresh in my memory, as well as the arrangements 
I had made for a speedy return; my stock of marbles, and other 
boyish property, was carefully deposited in certain secret places ; 
and the departure from my native village, soon after sunrise, 
seems as though it were an event of yesterday. So tenacious is 
memory of occurrences which, at certain times of life, engross 
all the thoughts. My parents were left — my home forsaken — 
and my mind was anxiously, but doubtingly, contemplating the 
future. The journey to London, on a coach, which travelled at 
little more than five miles an hour, and which reached the metro- 
polis late at night, was fatiguing to the body; but.the mind was 
fully occupied and amused, and more peculiarly so when ae 
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through Hammersmith, Kensington, Piccadilly, &c., all of which 
were ‘illumined by thousands ‘of lamps, and afforded abundant 

matter for curiosity and surprise. The most forcible impressions 
were, that I should never reach Clerkenwell-Close.’ 


The utility of consulting the inclinations of the boy never 
entered into the imagination of his patron who bound him, 
and during the six years’ probation which he underwent, he 

was perfectly miserable, as a matter of course. His health 
was so deteriorated by this repulsive life, that his master 
remitted him half a year of the apprentice-term, and, with a 
present of two guineas, instead of twenty guineas which he 
had promised, sent him into the world to shift for himself. 
During the period of his servitude, however, he was enabled 
to dedicate a portion of his mornings to the favourite employ- 
ment of reading; but this daily recreation was obtained at 
the price of more intense exertion at the stated period of 
mechanical application, he having been obliged to bottle off 
and cork a certain number of dozens of wine daily. As maj 
be supposed, his studies were irregular and desultory: he 
strove to satiate his thirst of knowledge with whatever means 
of gratification accident might throw in his way. He was 
fortunate in contracting an intimacy with a person of the 
name of Essex, a watch-face figure-painter, through whom 
he became acquainted with Mr. Brayley, his future associate 
in the labours and profits of many of his antiquarian pro- 


ductions. At this part of his narrative he breaks off rather 
abruptly. 


‘ On the present occasion, however, I must forbear entering 
further into auto-biography, fearing that the narrative might be 
regarded as trifling, or egotistical ; although the vicissitudes 
I experienced, after being released from my cell, — the pri- 
vations I endured —my pedestrian journey from London to 
Plymouth and back— my predilection for theatrical amuse- 
ments, and for reading and debating societies, and my occu- 
pations in wine-cellars, counting-houses, and law-offices, would 


collectively afford a series of not uninteresting events and subjects, 
both for reflection and for description.’ 


Mr. Britton’s literary partnership with Mr. Brayley beg: an 
by the joint publication of a ballad called the “ Guinea Pie 
in reference to an act passed for levying one guinea per head 
on every person who used _hair- powder. The ballad was 
printed on § fine wire-wove paper,’ and sold at one penny. 
By contributing occasionally to The Sporting Magazine, he 
was introduced to the knowledge of the proprietor of that 
Journal, who engaged his assistance in the compilation of a 
topozraphical work called “ The Beauties of Wiltshire.” 


Enter- 
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Entertaining, however, some praiseworthy scruples against the 
custom, then in full force among authors in that particular 
branch, of pirating, and re-issuing under an original disguise, 
the meritorious collections of other more adventurous and 
industrious labourers, Mr. Britton accompanied by Mr. Bray- 
ley undertook a pedestrian tour through several of the mid- 
land and western counties into North Wales. The experi- 
ment was attended with the useful consequence of disclosing 
to our literary pilgrims the extent of their former ignorance, 
and their incompetency to the important office which, with 
the precipitancy of inexperience, they had assumed. It 
must have been in the enthusiasm of a recent conversion 
that Mr. Britton set up a code of topographical authorship, 
which he and his associate seem rather to have admired than 
practised, and ofwhich the following is a characteristic specimen: 
‘The topographer should possess a knowledge of the languages, 
be familiar with the sciences, and acquainted intimately with 
history, agriculture, mineralogy, biography, and the belles 
lettres: his judgment should be endowed with those compre- 
hensive powers which result from the study and comparison 
of the opinions of every age and of every nation.” Mr. Brit- 
ton proceeds to give an account of his subsequent publications, 
which amount to aconsiderable number, as he found it neces- 
sary to divide his topographical collections into a variety of 
classes. Of the “ Architectural Antiquities,” consisting of 
4 vols. 4to., with 278 engravings, he says that the expense of 
publication amounted to 8000/. ‘The work was in progress nine 
years and two months. Speaking of another important branch 
of his labours, he informs us that the publication of the histories, 
descriptions, and illustrations of eight cathedrals, has cost the 
proprietors more than 10,000/. The remaining volumes are 
in course of preparation. Mr. Britton then alludes to the 
minor productions of his pen, which have appeared contem- 
poraneously with his more solid performances, either as 
independent volumes, or contributions to some periodical of 
the time; and adds a notice of some other stated engage- 
ments of his attention, which serve at once to show the reach 
of his industry, as well as to display the benevolence of his 
heart. The narrative is distinguished by good faith and 
philosophic boldness: the confession of genealogical infe- 
riority may be made without repugnance, since it forms a 
necessary introduction to the indulgence in a proud and 
honourable triumph which he now enjoys. 


‘ I consider myself both rich and happy: — my riches consist 
in paying my way, exemption from debt, in having many = 
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forts around me, particularly a large library, well stored with the 
highest treasures of intellect in literary composition and graphic 
execution, and in a conviction, that the remainder of my life will 
enable me to increase these comforts, and even to obtain a few 
luxuries. Possessing a disposition to regard every feature of 
Nature with admiration, and to derive delight from every page 
in her immense volume of genius and of wisdom; partial to Art, in 
her various departments of painting, sculpture, architecture, and 
engraving ; still more interested in, and fascinated by, the writings 
of our best authors, it would be strange if these sources did not 
add to, if not wholly constitute, happiness. An affectionate and 
amiable wife, the esteem of many good and estimable men, an 
intimacy, I hope friendship, with several eminent and distin- 
guished personages, are, with me, additional grounds for happi- 
ness. It is commonly said, that envy and jealousy belong to, and 
tend to degrade, the literary character. From my own feelings 
and experience, I can safely say, that authorship is more exempt 
from these degrading passions than many other professions. I 
envy no one, hate no one, and pity and forgive those who have 
harboured such ignoble feelings towards me.’ 


The author then proceeds to give a detailed account 
of those towns, villages, and hamlets, chiefly in the 
northern part of the county, which formed no part of the 
subject of the former volumes. beginning at the market- 
town of Highworth, which stands at the north-eastern. ex- 
tremity of Wiltshire, and consequently joins Berkshire, 
Mr. Britton takes a south-westerly direction by Swindon, 
Liddiard, which is remarkable for being the family-seat of 
the Bolingbrokes, to Wotton-Basset, the manor of which 
having been forfeited, was granted, in the time of Queen 
Mary, to Sir Francis Englefield. In process of time, a suc- 
cessor of the patentee rendered himself remarkable by repeated 
encroachments on the public territory of the place, the park 
common: the mayor, with twenty-two of the free tenants of 
the borough, sent up a petition of complaint to the House of 
Commons, the date of which our author fixes in the reign 
of Charles I. The petition recites the immemorial enjoy- 
ment of the common, under certain limitations, and the grant, 
by patent, of the manor to Sir. F. Englefield. It then states 
that Sir I’. Englefield endeavoured, in divers ways, to abridge 
the liberty of the tenants to send their cattle on the common, 
and that he endeavoured to get it into his hands by sending 
his own cattle thereupon. 


‘ In so much,’ say the petitioners, ‘that at the length, when 
his servants did put in cowes by force into the said common, man 
times and present upon the putting of them in, the Lord in his 
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mercy did send thunder and lightning from heaven, which did 
make the cattell of the said Sir Francis Englefield to run so 
violent out of the said ground, that at one time one of the beasts 
was killed therewith ; and it was so often that people that were 
not there in presence to see it, when it did thunder, would sa 

that Sir Francis Englefield’s men were putting in their cattell into 
the lawnd, and so it was; and as soone as those cattell were gone 
forth, it would presently be very calme and faire, and the cattell 
of the towne would never stir, but follow their feeding as at 
other times, and never offer to move out of the way, but follow their 
feeding; and this did continue so long, he being too powerfull for 
them, that the said free tenants were not able to wage law any 
longer, for one John Rosier, one of the free tenants, was thereby 
enforced to sell all his land (to the value of 500/.) with following 
the suits in law ; and many others were thereby impoverished, and 
were thereby enforced to yeeld up their right, and take a lease of 
their said common of the said Sir Francis Englefield, for terme 
of his life: and the said mayor and free tenants have now lost 
their right of common in the said lawnd neare about twenty 


yeeres, which this now Sir Francis Englefield, his heires, and his 
trustees, now detaineth from them.’ 


Arriving at Garsdon, we are informed that it was a manor 
attached to the abbey of Malmesbury. A curious instance 
of the capricious appropriation of monastic property by 
Henry VIII. is related, with respect to this manor, on the 
authority of Aubrey, to whose ‘ Collections for Wiltshire” 
our author is frequently indebted in this volume. 


‘ Aubrey informs us, that ‘ one Moody was footman to King 
Henry VIII., who, falling from his horse as he was hawking (on 
Hownslow Heath), fell with his head in the mudde; with which, 
being fatt and heavy, he had been suffocated to death, had he not 
been timely relieved by his footman Moody; for which service, 
after the dissolution of the abbies, he gave him the mannour of 
Garesden.” ’ 


The following ludicrous anecdote likewise occurs in the 
notice of this place: 


‘ The church plate belonging to this parish consists of a silver 
{gallon) flaggon, two silver (quart) chalices, and a silver salver. 
Upon each is engraved, “ This was given to Garsdon Church, by 
the Lady Pargiter; she was formerly the Wife of Sir Laurence 
Washington, who both lie buried here.” The fate of this dona- 
tion has been rather remarkable, and may therefore be noticed. 
The plate, for many years, had been kept in a box deposited in a 
lumber closet in the old mansion. There was an idle tale told in 
the village, that a ghost had formerly been laid in the box. This 
story was perhaps as useful as a double lock ; since a superstitious 
dread of disturbing the ghost effectually deterred many from 
indulging their curiosity by scrutinizing the contents of the box. 

Having 
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Having understood, from an old man, that many years back it 
was reported there was some communion-plate at the great house, 
the clergyman took an opportunity to make inquiry about it. To 
the utter surprise of the people of the house, on opening the lid 
of the box, (for the first time, perhaps, for upwards of a century,) 
instead of seeing a ghost jump out, this valuable service of tar- 
nished plate presented itself; and it was immediately taken to the 
vicarage-house.’ 


The remains of that once celebrated structure, ‘* Malmes- 
bury Abbey,” naturally attracted our author’s attention. — 
The appearance of the ruin, as it now stands, is thus 
described : 


‘ The most interesting objects of attention at Malmesbury are 
those relics of ancient architecture which were connected with 
the religious institutions once so numerous and flourishing in this 
country, whose dilapidated walls and moss-grown towers at 
present serve to give only faint ideas of their pristine magni- 
ficence. Among these, the Abbey Church is the most prominent 
and important. ‘The present remains of this once spacious and 
noble edifice consist of a part of the nave and ailes of the 
church, the grand southern porch, and a wall belonging to the 
south transept. Imperfect and decayed as this structure is, 
enough is left to show the peculiar character of its architecture. 
The prevailing style is Norman, with an intermixture of the 
English or pointed. ‘The western front, the original lower tier of 
windows, the massive pillars between the nave and ailes, and the 
southern porch, display the semicircular arch, exemplifying the 
earliest species of architecture in this building. The next variety 
occurs in the intersecting arches which ornament the lower part 
of the wal! on the western and southern sides. The arches 
springing from the pillars which divide the nave from the ailes 
are pointed. Above them is a tier of broad semicircular arches, 
each of which includes four others, with an open colonnade to 
the roof of the ailes; and over these is a series of long, narrow, 
pointed-arch windows, with mullions and tracery. 

‘Such are the great characteristic features of this edifice, 
which, whether considered as a whole, or examined in detail, 
affords ground for some interesting reflections.’ 


An attempt has been recently made to repair the Abbe 
Church for the purposes of public worship, which has met 
with partial success. ‘The historian, William of Malmes- 
bury, in the middle ages, and the philosopher Hobbes in 
modern times, were natives of this town. Draycot-Cerne, 
a manor a few miles from Chippenham, formed part of the 
immense possessions which were sacrificed, in an unfortunate 
marriage, by the heiress, Miss Tilney Long. Of Walter 
Long, an ancestor of this lady, the author tells us: 


‘ This 
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‘ This gentleman, who was knighted, was very intimate with 
Sir Walter Raleigh, and he was the first who introduced the 
use of tobacco into this part of the country.* Sir W. Long seems 
to have been an enterprising man. He sunk a mine on his 
estate to procure silver, and, as Aubrey informs us, “ got 20/. 
worth, but at 60/. charge, or better.’’ He married Lady Anne 
Ley, daughter of the Earl of Marlborough, who brought him an 
only son, James Long. Of this gentleman, who commanded a 
troop of horse, inthe service of King Charles, during the Civil 
War, Aubrey gives a very high character, and also relates the 
following anecdote: ‘‘ Oliver, Protector, hawking at Hownslowe- 
heath, and discoursing with him, fell in love with his company, 
and commanded him to wear his sword, and to meet him a hawk- 
ing ; which made the strict Cavaliers look on him with an evil 
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eye. 


In the village of Newnton, about three miles from Malmes- 
bury, a singular ceremony prevailed until of late years, the 
origin and nature of which are described as follows : 


‘« The Custome here on Trinity Sunday. — King Athelstan 
having obtained a victory over the Danes, by the assistance of 
the inhabitants of this place, riding to recreate himself, found a 
woman baiting of her cowe upon the way called the Fosse (which 
runs through this parish, and is a famous Roman way, that goes 
from Cornwall to Scotland). ‘This woman sate on a stool, with 
the cow fastened by a rope to the legge of the stoole. The 
manner of it occasioned the King to aske why she did so. She 
answered the King that they had no common belonging to the 
town. ‘The Queen being then in his company, by their consents 
it was granted that the town should have so much ground in com- 
mon, next adjoining to this way, as the woman would ride round 
upon a bare-ridged horse. She undertakes it, and for ascertain- 
ing the ground, the King appointed Sir Walter, a knight that 
waited on him, to follow the woman, or goe with her. Which 
being done, and made known to the monks at Malmesbury, they 
(to show their liberality upon the extent of the King’s charity) 





‘® «< In those days,” says Aubrey, “they (the gentry) had silver 
pipes. ‘The ordinary sort made use of a walnut-shell and a strawe. 
I have heard my grandfather Lyte say, one pipe was handed from 
man to man round the table. Sir W.R. standing in a stand in 
Sir Ro. Poyntz’ park, at Acton, took a pipe of tobacco, which 
made the ladies quitt it till he had donne. Within these 35 years 
‘twas scandalous for a divine to take tobacco. It was sold then 
for its weight in silver. I have heard some of our old yeomen 
neighbours say, that when they went to Malmesbury or Chippen- 
ham, they culled their biggest shillings to lay in the scales 
against the tobacco. Now the Customs of it are the greatest His 
Majesty hath.” — Letters, &c. from the Bodleian Library, vol. iii. 
p. 305.’ 
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gave a piece of ground, parcell of their inheritance, and adjoin- 
ing to the church-yard, to build a house upon for the Hayward 
to live in, to look after the beasts that fed upon this common. 
And for to perpetuate the memory of it, appointed prayers to be 
said upon every Trinity-Sunday in that house, with the ceremonie 
ensuing. And, because a monk of that time, out of his devo- 
tion, gave a bell to be rung here at this house before prayers 
began, his name was inserted in the petitions, for that gift.” 

‘« The Ceremonie. — The parishioners being come to the door 
of the Hayward’s house, the door was struck thrice, in honour 
of the Holy Trinity: then they entered, the bell was rung; after 
which, silence being imposed, they read their prayers aforesaid. 
Then was a ghirland of flowers, made upon a hoop, brought 
forth by a mayd of the town upon her neck; and a young man 
(a bachelor) of another parish first saluted her three times in 
honour of the Trinity, in respect of God the Father. Then she 
puts the ghirland upon his neck, and kisses him three times in 
honour of the Trinity, particularly God the Son. Then he puts 
the ghirland upon her neck again, and kisses her three times in 
respect of the Holy Trinity, and particularly the Holy Ghost. 
Then he takes the ghirland from her neck, and, by custom, must 
vive her a penny at least, which, as fancy leads, is now exceeded, 
as 2s. 6d., or,” &c. 

‘ The same antiquary further informs us, that the festival was 
concluded by a social supper, the remains of which, together 
with ale, brewed for the occasion, were given to the poor. The 
Hayward’s house being burnt down during the Civil War, the 
custom of supping had, in 1670, been discontinued, but the re- 
maining ceremonies were still observed.’ 


Not far from Chippenham are situated the hamlet of Easton 
Pierse, the birth-place of the singular antiquarian Aubrey, 
and the manor of Harnish, in the parish-church of which 
place repose the remains of David Ricardo, Esq. At a little 
distance again is Bremhill, which acknowledges the Rev. 
Mr. Bowles for its vicar. Our author notices a custom 
(likewise on the authority of Aubrey) which prevailed in the 
market-town of Castle Combe, about six miles from Chippen- 
ham. At Whitsuntide the inhabitants met together to make 
merry and relieve the poor. After a sober entertainment, 
they proceeded to gentle amusements. From the contribu- 
tions at such meetings, and the produce of the boxes placed 
in churches, the poor were chiefly supported before the in- 
stitution of parochial rates. ‘Trowbridge and Bromham, 
in the neighbourhood of Devizes, merit notice as the 
favourite residences of our living poets Crabbe and Moore. 
A short distance from Marlborough stands Littlecott-House, 
once the family-seat of the family of Darell. The following 
horrible narrative is connected with the last of this race. 
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‘ On a dark rainy night in November, an old midwife, who 
resided in Berkshire, was suddenly summoned to attend a lad 
n labour, for which she was told she should be liberally re- 
warded ; but as secrecy was necessary, she must submit to be 
conveyed blindfolded to the place where her assistance was 
required. She consented, and a handkerchief having been bound 
over her eyes, she was mounted on horseback behind the person 
who came for her. After a long and rough journey, she was 
brought to a house, and led through many seemingly extensive 
apartments till she arrived at a room, in which, on her eyes being 
uncovered, she saw the lady on whose account she had been sent 
for, and also a man of a haughty and ferocious aspect. After the 
lady was delivered, this man again made his appearance, and 
snatching the child from the midwife, threw it on a large fire, 
blazing in the chimney. The child, struggling amidst its torments, 
rolled from the flames upon the hearth. The man again seized it, 
and in spite of the entreaties of the midwife and the agonised 
mother, thrust it under the grate, and destroyed it by heaping on 
it live coals. The midwife was then handsomely paid, and con- 
veyed to her home in the same manner in which she had left it. 
Soon afterwards, the woman went before a magistrate, and dis- 
closed the horrid deed she had witnessed. She had adopted two 
methods to identify the scene of the murder. While sitting at the 
bedside of her patient, she cut out a piece of the bed-curtain, 
and brought it away with her, and she had also taken the precau- 
tion to count the steps of the stairs, down which she had been 
led blindfolded. Some suspicious circumstances attached to the 
conduct of the then owner of Littlecott-House, and a_ warrant 
was issued for his apprehension. He was tried at the next Salis- 
bury assizes ; but, notwithstanding the evidence of the midwife, 
he escaped punishment, as is reported, by bribing the judge. * 
His death, a few months after, owing to a fall from his horse, 
was considered as the judgment of Heaven, and the stile where the 
accident happened is still called “ Darell’s Stile.” This event 
must have taken place in the reign of Queen Elizabeth.’ 


Proceeding to the celebrated site of Avebury, Mr. Britton 
employs a great deal of assiduity in discovering the origin 
and use of the wonderful structure called the “ Temple of 
Avebury,” which, though a curiosity of unparalleled interest 
according to the testimony of every antiquary, is little known 
to the general body of tourists. The following short de- 





‘ * Aubrey, who concisely notices this story, in his Life of Sir 
John Popham, informs us, that “ The Knight [Sir Dayrell] 
was brought to his tryall; and to be short, this judge had this 
noble house, park, and mannor, and (I thinke) more, for a 
bribe to save his life.’ The female who was delivered of the 
infant so barbarously murdered, is said to have been the waiting- 
woman of Lady Darell. — Letters from the Bodleian Library, 
vol. ii, p. 493.’ | 
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scription of the appearance of this extraordinary monument 
may convey some notions of its nature: 


‘ In the midst of a wide tract of generally flat country, bounded 
by a continued but irregular range of hills, at the distance of a 
mile on the east, by another range more lofty, about three miles 
to the south, and by rising grounds on the west and north, is 
situated the village of Avebury; the greater part of which is en- 
circled by a deep and wide ditch, and alofty rampart, or, as Aubrey 
calls them, a graff and a vallum. Within the enclosure are some 
very large masses or blocks of stone, standing erect, whilst others 
lie on the ground. At some distance, to the south of the village, 
other stones are seen, both erect and prostrate, and two more 
stand about half a mile west from the vallum. Masses of broken 
stones, which originally formed part of the monument, have been 
employed in constructing the houses and walls of the village; 
and modern economy and customs have, in other respects, in- 
fringed on the original arrangement of this venerable structure.’ 


Our author cites the speculations of a great number of 
writers who have undertaken the task of inquiring into the 
construction of this temple, with a view to ascertain the 
purposes for which it was raised, 


‘ Among the visionary theories,’ says our author, ‘ which have 
been hazarded concerning Avebury, is that of Mr. H. Browne, 
the manufacturer of ingenious models’ of Avebury and Stone- 
henge, who published, in 1823, a pamphlet, entitled “ An 
Illustration of Avebury and Stonehenge.” Adopting Dr. Stuke- 
ley’s idea, that the former was a serpentine temple, this writer 
imagines that it was erected by Adam in commemoration of the 
Jali and previous temptation of Eve by the serpent. He considers 
Stonehenge also as an antediluvian temple; and the chief argu- 
ments offered in favour of this notion are drawn from the sup- 
posed effects of the deluge in altering the position of the stones, 
and from the general appearance of the country between the two 
antient monuments.’ . 


The greatest number of authorities incline to the opinion 
that it is a druidical structure, and that it was the site of 
some peculiar ceremony of that solemn superstition. In the 
presence of learned and celebrated men, the modesty of 
Mr. Britton refrains even from conjecture. The following 
anecdote respecting Standlynch is curious: 


‘ Standlynch-House was the seat of the Dawkins’ family. It is 

a brick edifice, with a park and pleasure-grounds, bounded on the 
west by the Upper Avon. In 1814 the estate was purchased by Com- 
missioners appointed under an Act of Parliament of the forty-sixth 
of George III. cap. 146., to provide, at the expense of the nation, 
a domain to be conferred on the relatives of the late Lord Nelson, 
Duke of Bronte, as an act of national gratitude for his unparal- 
leled services tothe country. It was ordered to be called Tra- 
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FALGAR PARK, in commemoration of the splendid victory in which 
that great officer lost his life ; and it was also intended to erect a 
splendid mansion at the public expense; but the present Earl 
Nelson and his Countess are reported to have such an invincible 
dislike to any establishment of a splendid or expensive nature, that 
there is not the least probability of any palace being erected here, 
as the legislature intended, during thezrlives. It is amusing and 
curious to reflect on the speedy transition of public feeling, from 
zeal and enthusiasm, to indifference and apathy. The glorious 
achievements by the heroes of the Nile and Waterloo excited 
more than common interest and admiration in the public mind, 
and the whole kingdom was eager to honour and reward them, by 
erecting national palaces, or rather mansions, for their descend- 
ants. The history of Blenheim, in Oxfordshire, holds out a 
warning against, rather than an encouragement for, such works. 
Besides, the philosopher very properly remarks, that the business 
of war has been too much honoured and rewarded ; whilst the 
real benefactors of mankind are either entirely neglected, or very 
inadequately remunerated.’ 


The topographical part of the volume concludes with a 
notice of the village of Milston, near Amesbury, which is 
only remarkable as having been the birth-place of Addison. 
Then follow a list of the provincial words peculiar to Wilt- 
shire; an enumeration of the monasteries, with the date of 
their foundation, and value ; descriptions of the seats of seve- 
ral noblemen and gentlemen, biographical sketches of emi- 
nent persons, and remarks on the geology of the county. 
The book gives proof of extended and patient research, the 
narrative is plain and sensible, and some of the anecdotes are 
curious and altogether new. 





Art. V. Ballantyne’s Novelist’s Library, 10 Vols. Edinburgh. 
John Ballantyne. 1821—1824. 


T is a remarkable circumstance attending the literary career 
of ** the Great Unknown,” that those publications which, 
without being acknowledved by him, are reputed to be his, 
obtain much more celebrity than those which he openly 
avows. The whole reading world is acquainted with the Wa- 
verley tales, while, perhaps, not a tenth part of it is aware 
that, within the three or four last years, a very interesting col- 
lection of the best English novels and romances, from the 
time of Richardson to that of Mrs. Radcliffe, inclusively, has 
been printed by Ballantyne, under the editorial superintend- 
ence of Sir Walter Scott. We gather from the preface that 
it was originally intended to include in this undertaking selec- 
tions from the best German, French, and Italian novelists: 
this portion of the plan would seem for the present to be sus- 
pended ; 
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pended ; but we trust that it will ultimately be completed, as 
it would form a valuable addition to the productions of our 
own authors. Indeed the execution of the whole plan is the 
more necessary, as we have no collection of foreign works of 
fiction, combining those of the three most civilised countries 
of the Continent. Those of Spain should also be added ; for, 
though they are comparatively few in number, they are im- 
portant for their merit. Among the latter we should like to 
see a good translation of * Fray Gerundio de Campazas,” 
written by the famous Padre Isla, which, in the Peninsula, is 
ranked next to the immortal work of Cervantes. We are 
aware of the peculiar difficulties attending the translation of 
this witty satire, on account of the many verbal criticisms 
which it contains. But all these passages, and such others as 
are not closely intertwined with the thread of the story, might 
be very safely omitted. 

The contributions which Sir Walter Scott has given to the 
present collection consist of memoirs of the author’s lives, 
and criticisms on their writings, which, after the manner of 
Johnson’s Lives of the Poets, are prefixed to the works of 
each writer. The memoirs, we are bound to say, are by no 
means comparable to those of the admirable biographer of 
Savage. In truth, they are, for the most part, loosely com- 
piled from scanty materials, and the editor has seldom been 
able to elucidate them, or to augment their interest, by supply- 
ing any thing new. His * Criticisms,’ however, are of a very 
different character. ‘They are distinguished by sound taste, 
formed not so much on any given model, as on a deep insight 
into the construction of those feelings by which men are 
soothed or inflamed. These commentaries exhibit the results 
of a great deal of thought, long bestowed on a favourite 
subject, and matured by experience, to a degree of standard 
perfection. 

If any doubts were entertained as to the real author of 
the Waverley novels, we think that we might easily dissipate 
them by references to these criticisms. It is worth remarking, 
that they make no mention whatever of those celebrated 
novels, although the latter are uniformly framed on the prin- 
ciples which Sir Walter Scott, in his critical capacity, recom- 
mends; and, indeed, the subject would have led him to appeal 
to those works as the best illustrations of his canons of 
romance, had he not personal motives for avoiding every allu- 
sion of the kind. In his prefatory memoir to the novels of 
Mackenzie, the editor repeatedly bestows on him the title of 
the northern Addison. ‘The author of Waverley dedicates 
his work to Mackenzie under a similar title. There are many 
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coincidences of thought, feeling, and expression between the 
Scottish novels and the criticisms in the collection before us, 
which we might point out, if we conceived the inquiry to be 
worth pursuing; but, in truth, it would be superfluous. 

It is not our intention to take the reader through the whole 
of the memoirs and commentaries contained in these ten 
volumes. A few specimens will be sufficient to show the style 
in which they are executed. The life of Fielding, which is 
the first, is also the best of the series. It is written, through- 
out, in a vein of affectionate veneration for the ‘ father of the 
English novel,’ as Sir Walter repeatedly styles him. We 
much regret, however, to find in this memoir a vindication of 
that sort of censorship which is exercised by one of His 
Majesty’s officers of state over the productions offered to the 
theatres for representation. ‘The passage is as follows: 


‘ During his theatrical career, Fielding, like most authors of the 
time, found it impossible to interest the public sufficiently in the 
various attempts which he made to gain popular favour, without 
condescending to flatter their political animosities. Two of his 
dramatic pieces, Pasquin, and the Historical Register, display 
great acrimony against Sir Robert Walpole, from whom, in the year 
1730, he had in vain sought for patronage. The freedom of his 
satire is said to have operated considerably in producing a mea- 
sure which was thought necessary to arrest the license of the 
stage, and put an end to that proneness to personal and political 
satire which had been fostered by the success of Gay’s Beggars’ 
Opera. This measure was the discretionary power vested in the 
Lord Chamberlain, of refusing a license to any piece of which he 
should disapprove. The regulation was the cause of much 
clamour at the time ; but licentious satire has since found so many 
convenient modes of access to the public, that its exclusion from 
the stage is no longer a matter of interest or regret; nor is it now 
deemed a violent aggression on liberty, that contending political 
parties cannot be brought into collision within the walls of the 


theatres, intended, as they are, for places of public amusement, 
not for scenes of party-struggle.’ 


The answer to this is, that the power vested in the Lord 
Chamberlain is in the first place an anomaly in our constitu- 
tion. It is the birthright of an Englishman to give free ex- 
pression to his thoughts, through every channel which he 
thinks fit to use, he being responsible to the laws if he should 
violate them. The authority vested in an officer of His Ma- 
jesty’s household, of preventing a play from being acted, if 
he should deem it expedient so to do, supposes the freedom of 
the subject to emanate from the will of the sovereign, whereas 
it really emanates from a compact made on equal terms between 
both, in which this particular liberty was not, nor ever in- 
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tended to be, surrendered. A peculiarly odious part of this 
authority it is, that there is no appeal from it, and that the 
officer who exercises it, is not bound to assign his reasons for 
rejecting a play; nor is he responsible for his conduct to any 
tribunal whatever.. It is a complete literary despotism in all 
its parts, and were it not that its abuses are rarely felt, it 
would and ought to have been long since suppressed. As 
to the supposition of Sir Walter that this power prevents the 
collision of political parties within the walls of the theatres, 
it is a mere theoretic assumption. It does no such thing. 
The plays which are every night performed afford abundant 
opportunities for that collision, if the public were at all dis- 
posed for it. In point of fact, there is no audience in the 
world so little inclined to convert the theatre into an arena of 
politics as a British audience. ‘The reason is, that they go to 
a theatre to laugh or to weep, not to deliberate: they have 
enough of politics in their newspapers, their public meetings, 
and their unrestricted intercourse ; and they might, with per- 
fect safety, be left by the Lord Chamberlain to judge for 
themselves of the merits or demerits of a new tragedy. Even 
if they wished for a political one, we know not by what legiti- 
mate authority that wish should be resisted. 

In the memoir prefixed to Smollett’s novels there is a com- 
parison instituted between his genius and that of Fielding, 
which exhibits, in every touch of it, the hand of a master. 


‘ Fielding and Smollett were both born in the highest rank of 
society, both educated to learned professions, yet both obliged to 
follow miscellaneous literature as the means of subsistence. Both 
were confined, during their lives, by the narrowness of their cir- 
cumstances, — both united a humorous cynicism with generosity 
and good nature, — both died of the diseases incident to a seden- 
tary life, and to literary labour, — and both drew their last breath 
in a foreign land, to which they retreated under the adverse cir- 
cumstances of a decayed constitution, and an exhausted fortune. 

‘ Their studies were no less similar than their lives. They both 
wrote for the stage, and neither of them successfully. They both 
meddled in politics ; they both wrote travels, in which they shewed 
that their good humour was wasted under the sufferings of their 
disease ; and, to conclude, they were both so eminently successful 
as novelists, that no other English author of that class has a right 
to be mentioned in the same breath with Fielding and Smollett. 

‘ If we compare the works of these two great masters yet more 
closely, we may assign to Fielding, with little hesitation, the praise 
of a higher and a purer taste than was shewn by his rival ; more 
elegance of composition and expression ; a nearer approach to the 
grave irony of Swift and Cervantes; a great deal more address or 
felicity in the conduct of his story; and, finally, a power of de- 
scribing amiable and virtuous characters, and of placing before us 
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heroes, and especially heroines, of a much higher as well as a more 
pleasing character than Smollett was able to present.’ — 

‘ Every successful novelist must be more or less a poet, even al- 
though he may never have written a line of verse. The quality of 
imagination is absolutely indispensable to him: his accurate power 
of examining and embodying human character and human pas- 
sion, as well as the external face of nature, is not less essential ; 
and the talent of describing well what he feels with acuteness, 
added to the above requisites, goes far to complete the poetic 
character. Smollett was, even in the ordinary sense, which limits 
the name to those who write verses, a poet of distinction ; and, in 
this particular, superior to Fielding, who seldom aims at more than 
a slight translation from the classics. — 

‘ It is, however, chiefly in his profusion, which amounts almost 
to prodigality, that we recognize the superior richness of Smollett’s 
fancy. He never shews the least desire to make the most either 
of a character, or a situation, or an adventure, but throws them 
together with a carelessness which argues unlimited confidence in 
his own powers. Fielding pauses to explain the principles of his 
art, and to congratulate himself and his readers on the felicity 
with which he constructs his narrative, or makes his characters 
evolve themselves in the progress. These appeals to the reader’s 
judgment, admirable as they are, have sometimes the fault of being 
diffuse, and always the great disadvantage, that they remind us we 
are perusing a work of fiction; and that the beings with whom we 
have been conversant during the perusal are but a set of evan- 
escent phantoms, conjured up by a magician for our amusement. 
Smollett seldom holds communication with his readers in his own 
person. He manages his delightful puppet-show without thrust- 
ing his head beyond the curtain, like Gines de Passamonte, to ex- 
plain what he is doing; and hence, besides that our attention to 
the story remains unbroken, we are sure that the author, fully 
confident in the abundance of his materials, has no occasion to eke 
them out with extrinsic matter.’ — 

‘ Upon the whole, the genius of Smollett may be said to re- 
semble that of Rubens. His pictures are often deficient in grace ; 
sometimes coarse,'and even vulgar in conception ; deficient, too, in 
keeping, and in the due subordination of parts to each other; and 
intimating too much carelessness on the part of the artist. But 
these faults are redeemed by such richness and brilliancy of 
colours; such a profusion of imagination — now bodying forth 
the grand and terrible — now the natural, the easy, and the ludi- 
crous; there is so much of life, action, and bustle, in every groupe 
he has painted; so much force and individuality of character, 
that we readily grant to Smollett an equal rank with his great 


rival Fielding, while we place both far above any of their succes- 
sors in the same line of fictitious composition.’ 


The novels of Le Sage have been so long naturalised 
among us, that Sir Walter Scott felt no difficulty in admit- 
ting into this collection Gil Blas, the Devil on ‘Two Sticks, 
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and Vanillo Gonzales. Every person, of every age, who has 
read the first of these celebrated tales, will cordially agree with 
Sir Walter in his observations upon it. They are written 


in his happiest style. 


‘ Few have ever read this charming book without remembering, 
as one of the most delightful occupations of their life, the time 
which they first employed in the perusal; and there are few, also, 
who do not occasionally turn back to its pages with all the vivacity 
which attends the recollection of early love. It signifies nothing 
at what time we have first encountered the fascination; whether 
in boyhood, when we were chiefly captivated by the cavern of the 
robbers, and other scenes of romance; whether in more advanced 
youth, but while our ignorance of the world yet concealed from us 
the subtle and poignant satire which lurks in so many passages of 
the work; whether we were learned enough to apprehend the 
various allusions to history and public matters with which it 
abounds, or ignorant enough to rest contented with the more 
direct course of the narration. The power of the enchanter over 
us is alike absolute, under all these circumstances. If there is any 
thing like truth in Gray’s opinion, that to lie upon a couch and 
read new novels was no bad idea of Paradise, how would that 
beatitude be enhanced, could human genius afford us another Gil 
Blas ! 

‘ Le Sage’s claim to originality, in this delightful work, has 
been idly, [ had almost said ungratefully, contested by those critics, 
who conceive they detect a plagiarist wherever they see a resem- 
blance in the general subject of a work, to one which has been before 
treated by an inferior artist. Itisa favourite theme of laborious 
dulness, to trace out such coincidences; because they appear to 
reduce genius of the higher order to the usual standard of 
humanity, and of course to bring the author nearer a level 
with his critics. It is not the mere outline of a story — not 
even the adopting some details of a former author, which consti- 
tutes the literary crime of plagiarism. The proprieter of the pit 
from which Chantry takes his clay might as well pretend to a 
right in the figure into which it is moulded under his plastic fin- 
gers ; and the question is .in both cases the same — not so much 
from whom the original rude substance came, as to whom it owes 
that which constitutes its real merit and excellence.’ 


-The Spanish story to which Gil Blas bears the greatest 
resemblance is that of Guzman d’Alfarache, from which 
it would appear, in truth, that many of the incidents, 
situations, and characters were borrowed. ‘There is a story, 
also, repeated by several Spanish writers, that Le Sage ob- 
tained possession of some manuscripts of Cervantes, which he 
liberally used, without any acknowledgment. ‘This charge, 
however, siale on no solid foundation. ‘The most remark- 
able circumstance connected with Gil Blas is, as Sir Walter 
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remarks, that, merely by dint of acquaintance with Spanish 
literature, ‘ Le Sage should have become so perfectly inti- 
mate, as he is admitted to be on all hands, with the Spanish 
customs, manners, and habits, so as to conduct his reader 
through four volumes, without once betraying the secret, that 
the work was not composed by a native of Spain. The edi- 
tor, however, very justly adds, that ‘ this strict and accurate 
attention to costume is confined to externals, so far as the 
principal personage is concerned. Gil Blas, though wearing 
the golillo, capa, and spada, with the most pure Castilian 
grace, thinks and acts with all the vivacity of a Frenchman, 
and displays, in many respects, the peculiar sentiments of 
one.’ 


The reader will not fail to perceive, that Sir Walter Scott 
betrays, in the following observations, one of the secrets of the 
novelist’s art, which the author of the Waverley novels has 
not failed to turn to the greatest advantage. 


‘ It ought not to escape notice, that Le Sage, though, like Cer- 
vantes, he considers the human figures which he paints as his 
principal object, fails not to relieve them by exquisite morsels of 
landscape, slightly touched indeed, but with the highest keeping, 
and the most marked effect. The description of the old hermit’s 
place of retreat may be given as an example of what we mean. 

‘ In the History of Gil Blas is also exhibited that art of fixing 
the attention of the reader, and creating, as it were, a reality even in 
fiction itself, not only by astrict attention to costume and locality, 
but by a minuteness, and at the same time a vivacity of detail, 
comprehending many trifling circumstances which might be thought 
to have escaped every one’s memory, excepting that of an actual 
eye-witness. By such a circumstantial detail the author has ren- 
dered us as well acquainted with the four pavilions and corps de 
logis of Lirias, as if we had ourselves dined there with Gil Blas 
and his faithful follower Scipio. The well-preserved tapestry, as 
old as the Moorish kingdom of Valencia, the old-fashioned damask 
chairs — that furniture of so little intrinsic value, which yet made, 
in its proper place, such a respectable appearance — the dinner, 
the siesta — all give that closing scene in the third volume sucha 
degree of reality, and assure us so completely of the comfort and 
happiness of our pleasant companion, that the concluding chap- 
ters, in which the hero is dismissed, after his labours and dangers, 
to repose and happiness — these very chapters, which in other 
novels are glanced over as a matter of course, are perhaps the 
most interesting in the Adventures of Gil Blas. Not a doubt re- 
mains on the mind of the reader concerning the continuance of 
the hero’s rural felicity, unless he should happen (like ourselves) 
to feel some private difficulty in believing that the new cook from 
Valencia could ever rival Master Joachim’s excellence, particu- 
larly inthe matter of the ollapodrida, and the pig’s ears marinated.’ 
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Sir Walter pleasantly adds that Le Sage gives such pecu- 
liar vivacity to all those scenes which interest the gastronome, 
that an epicure of his acquaintance used to read certain 
favourite passages regularly before dinner, with the purpose 


of getting an appetite, and that the recipe was always suc- 
cessful. 


A curious circumstance is related of Le Sage by Comte de 
Tressan, * to whom the ancient romances of France owe the 
same favour which has been rendered to those of England by 
the late ingenious and excellent George Ellis.’ Le Sage, to- 
wards the decline of his life, he being then aged upwards of 
eighty years, together with his wife, who was nearly as old, 
lived at Boulogne with their son, who was a canon of the 
cathedral of that town. 


‘ « Awaking every morning,” says the Comte, “ so soon as the 
sun appeared some degrees above the horizon, Le Sage became 
animated, acquired feeling and force, in proportion as that planet 
approached the meridian; but as the sun began to decline, the 
sensibility of the old man, the light of his intellect, and the activity 
of his bodily organs, began to diminish in proportion; and no sooner 
had the sun descended some degrees under the horizon, than he 
sunk into a lethargy, from which it was difficult to rouse him.’ 


We must pass over the memoir of Charles Johnstone, 
(author of the celebrated satirical tale of Chrysal, or, the Ad- 
ventures of a Guinea,) and also those of Sterne and Gold- 
smith, in order to make room for the following apposite 
observations on the character of Dr. Johnson, whose charm- 
ing tale of Rasselas is incorporated in this collection. 


‘ Of all the men distinguished in this or any other age, Dr. 
Johnson has left upon posterity the strongest and most vivid im- 
pression, so far as person, manners, disposition, and conversation, 
are concerned. We do but name him, or open a book which he 
has written, and the sound and action recall to the imagination at 
once, his form, his merits, his peculiarities, nay, the very uncouth- 
ness of his gestures, and the deep impressive tone of his voice. 
We learn not only what he said, but how he said it; and have, at 
the same time, a shrewd guess of the secret motive why he did so, 
and whether he spoke in sport or in anger, in the desire of convic- 
tion, or for the love of debate. It is said of a noted wag, that his 
bon mots did not give full satisfaction when published, because he 
could not print his face. But with respect to Dr. Johnson, this 
has been in some degree accomplished ; and, although the greater 
part of the present generation never saw him, yet he is, in our 
mind’s eye, a personification as lively as that of Siddons in Lady 
Macbeth, or Kemble in Cardinal Wolsey.’ 


For this singular good fortune Johnson is wholly indebted 
to Boswell, whose work Sir Walter happily, as well as pithily, 
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describes as ‘ the best parlour-window book that ever was 


written.” We subjoin his remarks on Johnson’s peculiarities 
of temper. 


‘ The cause of those deficiencies in temper and manners was 
no ignorance of what was fit to be done in society, or how far 
each individual ought to suppress his own wishes in favour of those 
with whom he associates; for, theoretically, no man understood 
the rules of good breeding better than Dr. Johnson, or could act 
more exactly in conformity with them, when the high rank of 
those with whom he was in company for the time required that he 
should do so. But during the greater part of his life, he had been 
in a great measure a stranger to the higher society, in which such 
restraint became necessary; and it may be fairly presumed, that 
the indulgence of a variety of little selfish peculiarities, which it is 
the object of good breeding to suppress, became thus familiar to 
him. The consciousness of his own mental superiority in most 
companies which he frequented contributed to his dogmatism ; 
and when he had attained his eminence as a dictator in literature, 
like other potentates, he was not averse to a display of his au- 
thority: resembling, in this particular, Swift, and one or two other 
men of genius, who have had the bad taste to imagine that their 
talents elevated them above observance of the common rules of 
society. It must be also remarked, that in Johnson’s time the 
literary society of London was much more confined than at pre- 
sent, and that he sat the Jupiter of a little circle, prompt, on the 
slightest contradiction, to launch the thunders of rebuke and sar- 
casm. He was, in a word, despotic, and despotism will occasion- 
ally lead the best dispositions into unbecoming abuse of power. It 
is not likely that any one will again enjoy, or have an opportunity 
of abusing, the singular degree of submission which was rendered 
to Johnson by all around him. The unreserved communications 
of friends, rather than the spleen of enemies, have occasioned his 
character being exposed in all its shadows, as well at its lights. 
But those, when summed and counted, amount only to a few nar- 
row-minded prejudices concerning country and party, from which 
few ardent tempers remain entirely free, and some violences and 
solecisms in manners, which left his talents, morals, and bene- 
volence, alike unimpeachable.’ 


It is easy to trace the pen of a partial critic, and an admir- 
ing friend, in the editor’s observations on the genius and 
writings of Mackenzie. We think he over-rates them, 
though we are far from denying that The Man of Feeling 
and Julia de Roubigné are works of very considerable merit. 
Their obvious fault is, that the leading characters are too ab- 
stract to be human: they are beings of another world, fine 
spiritualised sensibilities and passions rather than creatures of 
mortal mould. 

We must here notice a solecism in language which we have 
more than once encountered in the works of Sir Walter 
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Scott, as well as in those of other distinguished writers. § In 

Suture compositions,’ he observes, § the author dropped even 
that resemblance which the style of The Man of Feeling 
bears, in some particulars, to the works of Sterne? Our 
objection is to the use that is here made of the word future. 
It is uniformly applied by the best models of our language, 
and, indeed, the construction of the word itself imports that 
it should only be applied, to things which have not as yet been 
realized in actual existence. When a circumstance, which was 
once in relation to a particular elapsed time in the chaos of 
futurity, has actually taken place, it is no longer contingent, as 
the word future necessarily implies. In the passage here cited 
the word ‘ subsequent” should have been substituted for ¢ fu- 
ture ;’ for the former may or may not be taken in a contingent 
sense, as the text allows, whereas the latter is always restricted 
to that sense, and can never be properly used ia any other. 

The memoirs, novels, and romances, of Horace Walpole, 
Clara Reeve, Richardson, Swift, Robert Bage, and Richard 
Cumberland, follow in a succession somewhat irregular, as 
the works of Richardson, which alone occupy three volumes, 
ought, in order of time, to have taken precedence of those of 
Fielding. 

The tenth, and last, volume in this collection, is occupied 
with the works of Mrs. Radcliffe. In the memoir of her life Sir 
Walter Scott states, that she died in January, 1822. This is 
notso: she died in January, 1823, in a state of mental desol- 
ation not to be described. Sir Walter, we think, hardly does 
justice to the precision and singular beauty of her style. We 
think her Mysteries of Udolpho a model of pure English, ani- 
mated by the finest inspirations of the muse of romance. 
Her landscapes are, indeed, sometimes gorgeous, and hazy, 
but we would refer to her Venetian scenes for some of the 
most finished pictures that are to be found in any language. It 
has been justly enough objected to this celebrated tale, that 
the elaborate solution, at its close, of all the mysterious 
occurrences which, in the course of the narrative, excite the 
reader’s curiosity, is calculated rather to produce disappoint- 
ment than satisfaction. ‘This may be so. But he who returns 
to the perusal of that work will find that its mysteries form, 
in truth, the most inconsiderable sources of its interest. Its 
true enchantment lies in the deep and varied succession of 
feelings, all romantic in the very highest degree, which the 
author calls up with the power of a magician. We are 
pleased to learn that a new romance from her pen is about to 
be published by Mr. Radcliffe. ‘The well-known taste of that 
gentleman would hardly permit that a work unworthy of her 
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name should see the light. At the same time, we much ques- 
tion whether, for several of the last years of her life, her 
mind was in a situation to produce a work comparable in any 
degree to the Mysteries of Udolpho. 

Some readers may dislike the double columns in which this 
collection of novels is printed. For ourselves we see no 
solid ground for such an objection. The type is remarkably 
clear and agreeable to the eye, and the columns enable Bal- 
lantyne to compress in ten volumes a quantity of matter, 
which, according to more fashionable systems of typography, 
might easily have been amplified into thirty. 





Art. VI. An Account of Experiments to determine the Figure of 
the Earth, by means of the Pendulum vibrating Seconds in differ- 
ent Latitudes; as well as on various other Subjects of Philo- 
sophical Enquiry. By Edward Sabine, Captain R. Art. F.R.S. 
&e. &c. 4to. London. 1825. 


[HE magnitude and form of the earth have from an early 

- period been objects of human curiosity. Its globular 
figure was recognised as early as the days of Aristotle; and 
some efforts seem to have been made to determine its magni- 
tude. But we are ignorant of the success of the ancients in 
this respect, for the statements of Aristotle and even of 
Eratosthenes are to us as though they had not been made: 
since we have no account on which we can depend of the 
measurements whereon these statements were founded, nor of 
the value of the stadium in which the measurement or con- 
jecture is transmitted to us. 

As Captain Sabine’s work contains a determination of the 
figure of the earth by a comparison of the vibration of pen- 
dulums, and, consequently, by a comparison of the force of 
gravity, at different parts of the earth’s surface, it will be 
needless to say any thing of the efforts made to arrive at this 
knowledge, by the measurement of arcs of meridians : —a 
method which has been so often and so amply discussed ; and 
we shall only find it necessary, previously to offering an 
analysis of his labours, to allude rapidly to the series of mea- 
sures that had been pursued to attain the same end, by simi- 
lar means, before that undertaking was entrusted to him, of 
which we are here presented with the able results. 

It is well known that Sir Isaac Newton and M. Huygens 
first showed that the diminution in the velocity of the pendu- 
lum, observed by Richter at Cayenne, was caused by a di- 
minution of the force of gravity in the equatorial regions, in 
consequence of the diameter of the earth being longer in that 
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direction than in the direction of the poles. But it was not 
until the French mathematicians, in the progress of an en- 
quiry after an invariable standard for measures of length, 
had brought to the subject the most minute attention to ac- 
curacy in experiment, that any precise determination of the 
difference between the equatorial and polar diameters was ob- 
tained. The pendulum employed by those gentlemen was in 
some respects similar to that described in the present work ; 
and with it they made experiments in various parts of the 
arc of the meridian extending through France and part of 
Spain; viz. from Dunkirk to Formentera. — M. Biot, subse- 
quently, that is, in 1817, went to Scotland with Captain, since 
Colonel Mudge; where, at Leith and at the island of Unst, 
the latter place being at the northern extremity of Great 
Britain, a considerable number of observations were made. 
From the results of all the experiments, made upon an arc 
extending through more than 20° of latitude, the length of a 
pendulum vibrating seconds at the level of the sea was deter- 
mined by Biot to increase from 29.094187 English inches, 
which was its length at Formentera, to 39.171776 English 
inches, its length at Unst. 

Since the period of these experiments by M. Biot, Captain 
Kater was appointed to perform a series of experiments in 
various parts of the arc of the meridian measured between 
the southern and northern extremities of Great Britain, with 
a pendulum invented by himself, and affording the means of 
practically converting its centre of oscillation with its point 
of suspension, by which, consequently, the true length of the 
pendulum might be inferred from the equality of the number 
of vibrations performed in equal times about either point as 
a centre. In other respects Captain Kater’s pendulum is 
similar to that of MM. Borda and Biot. From the experi- 
ments of Captain Kater, the length of the pendulum vibrat- 
ing seconds has been determined to increase from 39.13614 
English inches, which was its length at Dunnose, to $9.17146 
English inches, which he found to be its length at Unst. 

From a theorem demonstrated by M. Clairaut, and from 
the lengths of pendulums observed at two different places, we 
are enabled to determine the increase of the gravitating force 
from the equator towards the poles, and the difference be- 
tween the equatorial and polar-diameters of the earth; and 
by discussing the observations made previously to the voyage 
of Captain Sabine, including one made at Madras, it had 
been found that, though these indicated a progressive dimin- 
ution of gravity towards the equator, that diminution was not 
only greater.than it ought to be, according to theory, but was 
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subject to considerable variation; while the polar compres- 
sion of the earth varied between about s's and zs); of the 
equatorial diameter. 

The discrepancies thus found to exist among the determin- 
ations hitherto made of the figure of the earth, certainly ren- 
dered it an object of importance in the present state of 
science, to extend the observations over a greater portion of 
its surface than had been included in the former attempts ; 
and it was in the hope of obtaining a greater conformity in 
the results of experiment that the voyage which we propose 
to examine. was undertaken. _ 

The measures taken by the British government for the ac- 
complishment of the object of the intended voyage were such 
as might be expected from its usual liberality. Not only 
were instruments provided, such as the nature of the service 
required, but every precaution was taken to ensure a favour- 
able reception at the different stations which were to be visit- 
ed; so that except at one place, and that subject to the 
Portuguese government, not the least impediment was offered 
to the performance of the experiments. 

Two kinds of pendulums were employed, one of which 
was unconnected with any maintaining power, so that it vi- 
brated by the action of gravity alone. ‘The other was at- 
tached to the machinery of a clock for the purpose of 
continuing the oscillations and registering the number of 
vibrations. Both of them were invariable in length ; except 
such change as might arise from the expansion or contraction 
of the metal by the changes of temperature to which it might 
be exposed. As the experiments made with these pendulums 
were of different characters, that part of Captain Sabine’s 
work in which the subject of the pendulums is treated, is 
divided into two sections, of which one is allotted to the ex- 
periments upon each pendulum. 

Both pendulums are of the same kind as those invented by 
Captain Kater; and the only deviation from his mode of em- 
ploying them consisted in the manner of observing the num- 
ber. of vibrations performed by them. Consequently the 
chief merit of the gentleman to whom the conduct of the ex- 
periments was intrusted rests on the accuracy with which those 
experiments were performed ; and we are happy to bear tes- 
timony to the great attention which must have been constantly 
paid, — even while subject to the inconveniences attending an 
abode in the frigid zone,—to ensure all the perfection of 
which the work was capable. If we may permit ourselves 
any remark upon the construction of the pendulums, it would 
be to regret that the prisms of Wootz upon which the vibra- 
tions 
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fions of the detached pendulums were performed, instead of 
being ground to edges, had not been formed in portions of 
cylinders, as recommended by the Marquis La Place, by 
which the apprehension arising from the possibility of their 
becoming blunted would have been avoided; and the same 
observation may be made on the knife-edges of steel with 
which the attached pendulums were furnished. 

Voyages undertaken solely for scientific purposes, and espe- 
cially when confined within the limits of ordinary navigation, 
afford few opportunities for remarks worthy of notice; and 
Captain Sabine has judiciously abstained from swelling his 
book with unnecessary details. The thirteen stations, includ- 
ing London, at which the observations were made, appear to 
have been selected, with great propriety, for the purpose in 
view. We find in the first voyage, which was made in the 
Pheasant, commanded by Captain Clavering, after leaving 
Sierra Leone, two stations, viz. St. Thomas and Maranham, 
both at the equator, and separated from each other by the 
whole breadth of the Atlantic ocean; Ascension Island be- 
tween the two, but a few degrees to the south; Bahia and 
Jamaica, situated one on each side of the equator, and within 
18° from it; to which, add Trinidad and New York; on 
leaving which latter place the ship returned to England. In 
the second voyage, performed in the Griper, which was also 
commanded by Captain Clavering, the stations were Dron- 
theim, Hammerfest, Greenland, and Spitzbergen, forming a 
chain extending as far as the utmost limit of practical naviga- 
tion toward the north; the whole comprehending variations 
of more than 100° of longitude, and of more than 90° of 
latitude. Perhaps it might be wished that, in the prosecution 
of such a plan, some additional points in the midst of the 
Atlantic ocean had been chosen as stations; such, for ex- 
ample, as would be afforded by the Bermudas and one of the 
Azores. ‘These would have filled up the chasm which at pre- 
sent is left, and would have nearly completed the information 
which we might expect to derive from experiments in this 
part of the world; and we cannot help expressing a wish 
that if the governments of Europe should extend the research 
in a similar way into other regions, those places may not be 
omitted. 

It is, perhaps, to be regretted, that in a work of the 
kind before us, some explanation had not been offered of 
the manner of making the observations on the pendulum. 
This is supposed, indeed, to be known, but it certainly cannot 
be so to the generality of readers; and, therefore, a descrip- 
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tion of it would not have been unacceptable. This we shall 
take the liberty of supplying. 

The invariable detached pendulum, which is the subject of 
experiment, is placed in front of a clock regulated by mean 
time; but is quite unconnected with its motion. On the pen- 
dulum of this clock is placed a disk of white paper, exactly 
opposite to a vertical line passing through the detached pen- 
dulum. A telescope having a circular perforation in a plate 
situated in the eye-piece is immovably fixed at a distance of 
several feet in front of the pendulums; so that when the lat- 
ter are put in motion, the disk of paper may be seen to pass 
the field of view of the telescope. As the detached pendu- 
lum and that of the clock have not exactly though nearly the 
same velocity, and we suppose the vertical axis of the detached 
pendulum to be originally in coincidence with the centre of 
the disk, they will separate from each other by the excess of 
the motion of the one above that of the other. But after a 
certain number of oscillations they again coincide, moving in 
opposite directions ; and then the detached pendulum may be 
said to have gained or lost one oscillation. After this they 
separate from each other; and, after a certain number of 
oscillations, rejoin as before: they then move together in the 
same direction, the detached pendulum having gained or lost 
two oscillations. ‘These are called coincidences; and every 
tenth of these is marked in the third column of tables v. and 
vi. pp. 24, 25, &c. The time of coincidence in the seventh 
column is ascertained by taking a mean of the hour, minute, 
and second indicated by the clock, when the disk has just dis- 
appeared from, and when it next re-appears in the field of 
view: these times are given in the fifth and sixth columns. 

With respect to the invariable attached pendulums, or 
those which were connected with the works of a clock, the 
number of vibrations performed by them was ascertained by 
observing the minute and second indicated on the dial of the 
clock to which they were attached, at the end of any equal 
intervals of time (12 hours in these experiments) shown by a 
chronometer whose rate was determined by astronomical ob- 
servations : it therefore requires no farther explanation. 

The manner of employing the detached pendulums in the 
experiments, and of making the reductions, is not described, 
though some description might perhaps with propriety have 
been introduced; but we conceive it must have been nearly 
as shown in the following very brief outline. The number 
of oscillations made by the pendulum of the clock between 
any number of coincidences (suppose ten) must have been 
observed; then this number of oscillations is to the —— 
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of oscillations of the detached pendulum in the same time, 
(which in the present case exceeds or falls short of the former 
by ten, according as the velocity of the detached pendulum 
is greater or less than that of the other,) as 864,000 seconds, 
or the number of oscillations made by the pendulum of the 
clock in 24 hours, mean time, are to the corresponding num- 
ber of oscillations of the detached pendulum. This being 
corrected, on account of the amplitude of the arc of vibra- 
tion, by known formule, (Captain Sabine uses that given by 
Mr. Watts, vide p. 16.) reduces the number of oscillations to 
what they would be, if infinitely small ; and, if required, this 
number might be reduced by proportion to the number of 
oscillations performed in a sidereal day. 

The length of the detached pendulum must then be found 
by measurement, and reduced to an equivalent simple pendu- 
lum moving in vacuo, by applying the usual corrections for 
figure, weight, and buoyancy ; and from this corrected length 
may be found, by calculation, the length of a pendulum vibrat-, 
ing seconds of mean time in the latitude at which the obsery- 
ation was made. ; 

Another reduction of the length of the pendulum is to be 
made on account of the elevation of the place of observation 
above the level of the sea in the same latitude; and if the 
effects of local attraction were not considered, this might be 
immediately done by modifying the length of the pendulum 
proportionally to the square of its distance from the earth’s 
centre, since the force of gravity diminishes in that ratio. 
But in addition to this, we have to determine the value of a 
co-efficient which shall modify the general equation so as to 
include the attractions of the subjacent and surrounding 
strata, not only on the supposition that they are of uniform 
density, but even on account of the particular densities of 
the materials composing those strata. As it is impossible 
always to elude these difficulties by choosing s:ations on or 
near the surface of the ocean, it becomes of consequence 
that some method should be adopted which may correct the 
errors produced by them; and it is to be lamented that from 
the nature of the thing a formula, expressing the correct value 
of the length of the pendulum, cannot be obtained, unless 
we are able to determine by experiment the quantities and 
densities of the materials in the vicinity of the station. We 
are therefore to consider the employment of the co-efficient 
5 deduced from Dr. Young’s statement made on the sup- 
position of the experiment being performed on an eminence, 
whose mean density is equal to two-thirds of the mean den- 
sity of the earth, as a loose and arbitrary measure, only “a 
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be adopted when all means fail of approximating to a know- 
ledge of the resultant of the local attractions which modify the 
general gravity of the earth. 

Captain Sabine thus follows Captain Kater in applying an 
arbitrary co-efficient ; and he rejects, as a needless refinement, 
any variation of that co-efficient, depending upon the differ- 
ences of the densities of the materials under and about the 
place of experiment. We are, however, by no means willin 
to admit that these circumstances may with safety be disre- 
garded, even at some of the stations where the present expe- 
riments were made. Our opinion is, that the resultant of 
the local attractions on the pendulum might be determined 
in a way similar to that employed for finding the attraction 
of the Shehallier in Scotland, viz. by making an accurate 
survey of the ground to some distance round the station, 
dividing the whole plan into small parts, and finding the 
attraction of the column of earth standing vertically over 
each part, from whence the resultant in the direction of a 
vertical line, passing through the pendulum, may be ob- 
tained by calculation. A great difficulty will, of course, 
occur in finding the density of the materials of which the 
interior of the earth, about the station, is composed; and 
it is evident that this can only be done by boring to a certain. 
depth ; by so doing we shall find the dimensions and den- 
sities required, which of course might be employed in the 
investigation. It is true that this would require long time 
and extensive means to accomplish; and certainly it could 
not be done in several different parts of the world within the 
period allotted to any expedition like this which we are at 
present considering. But we see no reason why the care of 
such undertakings should not be committed to competent 
persons, residing permanently at those places where it might 
be thought proper to try the experiments. By availing our- 
selves of such means, it is not unreasonable to expect that, 
in a few years, a set of experiments might be made, from a 
discussion of which greater certainty, in the knowledge of 
the true figure of the earth, might be obtained than by any 
hitherto employed. | 

If the earth were perfectly elliptical, the length of the 
pendulum, in different latitudes, would be proportional to 
the square of the sine of the latitude, therefore, that length 
might be expressed by the formula x+y sin.? latitude, 
where z is the length of the pendulum at the equator, and y 
‘the increase of the force of gravity between the equator and 
the pole; these are determined by equations of condition, 
formed by taking the differences between the observed lengths. 
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of pendulums in different latitudes, and the lengths found by 
substituting in the above formula the values of sin.* latitude ; 
and these differences, which are the values of D'!, D?, &c. 
p. 334., represent the errors of the elliptical hypothesis, 
From these errors by Legendre’s method of the minimum 
squares, the values of x and y are obtained, and from thence, 
by substitution in the formula z+,y sin.” latitude, the lengths 
of pendulums vibrating seconds at the several stations are 
obtained, vide p. $35. Of these we only quote four, viz. at 
Bahia, the farthest station to the south, $9.02589; at 
St. ‘Thomas, under the equator, 39.01568; at London, 
39.13954; and at Spitzbergen, the farthest station to the 
north, 39.21151. All these measures are in English inches. 

Captain Sabine shows, in the same table, the differences 
between these mean results and the results of the individual 
experiments. We are content to ascribe these differences to 
local causes, which, in the present state of our knowledge, 
cannot be ascertained ; and we coincide with the author in 
the opinion that several stations should be chosen on or near 
the same parallel of latitude, with such an attention to local 
circumstances as to produce a compensation of errors in the 
mean results, 

The ellipticity of the earth is immediately inferred from 
the knowledge of x and y, since from the Newtonian 
theory of gravitation it is equivalent to the. expression 


'0.008648— =. Now from the mean of the thirteen experi- 


ments in this volume, we have x=39.01568, and y=0.20213 ; 
whence the above difference is equal to 0.003467, that is, 
to s,'s.z, and a mean of the ellipticities deduced from Captain 
Sabine’s experiments and those made at the stations occupied 
in the trigonometrical measurements of France and England 
is shown to be equal to x37. 

We have thus given an abstract of Captain Sabine’s 
labours, with such observations as occurred to us on reading 
the work, and have introduced a few explanations where they 
seemed to be required, in order to render it more acceptable 
to the generality of readers. Captain Sabine modestly dis- 
claims the power of anticipating the opinion of men of science 
respecting the conclusiveness of his experiments; but we 
may venture to predict, that it will be long before any suc- 
ceeding experiments of this kind will be made, capable of 
superseding those which he has given us. It must be observed 
that the difference between the compression of the earth, as 
determined by geodetical operations and by pendulums is 
small: in fact, it is nothing more than a difference — 
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the fractions 74; and ;43, which is equivalent to about two 
miles in the length of the earth’s diameter ; but we are arrived 
at an age when small differences in matters of science are 
almost the only objects of discussion. 

If any preference is given, perhaps the generality of per- 
sons will be induced still to lean to the side which La Place 
has taken. The accurate measurements of terrestrial arcs 
depend almost wholly on the skill of mathematicians and 
artists. That part of the inequalities of the moon’s motions 
which depends upon the figure of the earth has been de- 
termined with the great precision which modern astronomy 
admits ; and this, indicating a compression which coincides 
nearly with that determined by geodetical operations, affords 
a degree of evidence which it is hardly possible to resist : 
while determinations by the pendulum, depending on circum- 
stances which affect them to an unknown extent, leave a 
degree of doubt upon the mind that we cannot help desiring 
tosee removed. Upon the whole, however, Captain Sabine 
may congratulate himself upon having performed a work of 
considerable utility, both to astronomy and geography. - 

Captain Sabine, who appears to have made the most of 
the time and means at his command, has added four papers 
to that which constitutes the principal part of his work. — 
The first, entitled * Geographical Notices,’ contains severat 
sets of observations, for the purpose of determining the longi- 
tudes of the stations at which the experiments with the 
pendulums were made; and from the great care taken in 
making the observations, we cannot doubt that the positions 
of those places are determined with all the accuracy of which 
such observations are susceptible. —- In the * Hydrographical 
Notices,’ which form the second appended paper, Captain 
Sabine gives an account of the direction and forces of the 
currents experienced by the Pheasant, in the voyage from 
Sierra Leone to the different stations, which will be read 
with interest and profit by all who navigate the Atlantic 
ocean. — The account of the * Experiments for determining 
the Variation in the Intensity of Terrestrial Magnetism,’ 
which forms the subject of the next paper, furnishes some 
important additions to our yet scanty stock of knowledge in 
this branch of natural philosophy; and we can only regret 
that we have no room to analyse the results. — In the fourth 
paper, some notices on the depression of the horizon of the 
sea over the gulf-stream, and the radiation of heat in the 
atmosphere at Jamaica, terminate the volume. 
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Art. VII. The Literary Souvenir ; or, Cabinet of Poetry and 
Romance. Edited by Alaric A. Watts. London. 1895. 


I" is not a little gratifying to us to observe the keen and 
enterprising spirit of emulation which actuates our coun- 
trymen, in carrying, to the highest degree of improvement, 
any invention which they borrow from their neighbours. 
Three or four years ago we possessed no annual publication 
which, for beauty of ornament, or utility of design, could 
be compared with the embellished almanacks of Germany. 
We have now several pocket-volumes published yearly, the 
least elegant of which is greatly superior to any thing pro- 
duced on the Continent, and the best of which preclude the 
possibility of rivalry any where outof England. When these 
undertakings were first commenced, they retained, for a 
season, the character of the almanack, adding to it a few 
pieces of poetry, a tale or two in prose, and two or three 
very indifferent engravings. Now, with the exception of a 
few minor productions, they exclude every feature which 
would seem to attach them to one year more than to another ; 
poets and other writers of the highest classes of our liter- 
ature contribute to their pages, and feel proud to avow 
contributions which the most precious resources of art are 
employed to illustrate. 

The success which has attended these publications is 
another circumstance at which we rejoice; for a single 
glance at their contents convinces us, that it is impossible for 
them to circulate through the country, without carrying in 
their train the happiest consequences. Stripped of all reli- 
gious and political animosities, desiring only to please those 
individuals in every circle of society, whose taste and virtues 
best entitle them to the courtship of the muses, these works, 
wherever they penetrate, cannot fail of informing the under- 
standing, and of attuning the heart and the fancy to the 
finest issues. A love of the arts is also kindled by their 
presence in the remotest corners of the empire, whither such 
admirable specimens of the pencil and the graver might not 
otherwise have reached in the course of a century. 

The Literary Souvenir, produced by Mr. Watts, for the 
ensuing year, is the most able and finished work of its kind 
that has ever come under our notice. It has an artist-like 
touch about it, which skilfully mingles the serious with the 
gay, and disposes the materials, of which the volume is 
composed, in the manner best calculated to render them 
attractive. The embellishments, considering the scale to 
which they are necessarily confined, are, perhaps, with one or 
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4wo exceptions, models of excellence; and their beauty is, 
for the most part, in perfect keeping with the many gems of 
poetry by which they are surrounded. 

To that portion of the work which is in prose, we must 
object that it consists entirely of tales, and that of these the 
greater number are too slight, if not indeed too fantastic, in 
their texture. The uniformity of fictitious narrative might, 
perhaps, have been saved by the introduction of a few “ curio- 
sities of literature,” inedited letters of distinguished men, an 
essay or two discussing some interesting question in literature 
or the arts, or speculating in a gay mood on the features 
of the past and the signs of the coming year. These, it ma 
be said, are not matters so easy to be attained as the world 
in general imagines. We know they are not; but neither 
are tales — at least good ones. ‘ The Lovers’ Quarrel,’ how- 
ever, is a story which no § cabinet of romance’ might hesi- 


tate to own. It is a performance perfectly unique in its way. 
Let the reader judge. 


‘ I wish I could describe the young Lady Sibyl. She was rather 
tall than otherwise, and her head was carried with a toss of the 
prettiest pride I ever saw; in truth, there was a supernatural 
grace in her figure, by which she was in duty bound to be more 
lofty in her demeanour than other people. Her eyes were of a 
pure, dark hazel, and seemed to wander from the earth as though 
they were surprised how they happened to drop out of the skies ; 
and the sweet, high and mighty witchery that sported round her 
threatening lips, inspired one with a wonderful disposition to fall 
down and worship her. It was, of course, not to be expected that 
such a strangely gifted lady should be quite so easily contented 
with her cavaliers as those who were not gifted at all; and Sibyl, 
very properly, allowed it to be understood that she despised the 
whole race. She likewise allowed it to be understood that, the 
world being by no means good enough for her, she conceived the 
best society it afforded to be ber own wilful cogitations ; and that 
she meant to pass the whole of her pretty life in solitude and 
meditation. People conjectured that she was in love, and too 
proud to show it; and Sibyl surmised that they were vastly im- 
pertinent, and by no means worth satisfying. 

‘ There was a small grotto by the lake that wound before the 
old arched windows of the hall: a world of fine foliage was matted 
fantastically above and around it, so as to exclude every intruder 
but the —— who plunged, meteor-like, on his golden prey, 
and vanished in the shade before he was well seen; and an endless 
variety of woodbines leaped from branch to branch, swinging 
their dewy tendrils in the air, and showering fragrance upon the 
green moss beneath, or stealing round the rustic pinnacles, like 
garlands twined by Cupid for his favourite hiding place. 
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in this choice retreat that the Lady Sibyl chose to forget the world 
in which she was born, and imagine that for which she seemed to 
have been created; and in this mood, without manifestin any 
particular symptoms of exhaustion, excepting that she had grown 
alittle paler and more slender, she continued for three whole years. 

¢ On the third anniversary of her resolution, — she knew it was 
the third, because the said resolution happened to have been made 
on the same day that her wild cousin, who had earned for himself 
the title of Childe Wilful, chose for his departure to the wars, — 
on the third anniversary, as on all other days, Sibyl again tripped 
down the chase to live in paradise till tea-time, but, not as on 
other days; the noble summer sunset seemed to have stained her 
cheek with a kindred hue. Ere she reached her wilderness, she 
looked back, again and again, at the hall, slackened her pace that 
it might not appear hurried, and gazed as long upon the swans 
and water-lilies as though they really occupied her thoughts. 
Meanwhile, the flower of the fox-hunting chivalry were carousing 
with her father in the banquetting-room, and flourishing their 
glasses to her health. The most mighty and censorious dames of 
the land were seen stalking up and down the terrace, as stately 
and as stiff as the peacocks clipped out of the yew-trees at either 
end of it. Sibyl seemed to have lost the faculty of despising 
them, and was half afraid that her desertion would be thought 
strange. As she stood irresolute whether to go on or turn back, 
she was startled by a voice close by, and the blood leaped in a 
deeper crimson to her cheek. 

¢ « Sibyl! —dear Sibyl!” it exclaimed, “wilt thou come, or 
must I fetch thee, before the whole posse of them ?” 

‘ Sibyl tossed her head and laughed ; and, with an agitated look, 
which was meant. to be indifferent, strolled carelessly into the 
shade, just in time to prevent the intruder from putting his threat 
in execution. He was a light, well made cavalier, with black 
moustaches and ringlets, and a high-born eye and forehead, which 
could have looked almost as proud as Sibyl’s. As for his accom- 
plishments, the fine frenchified slashing of his costume, and the 
courageous manner in which he assaulted a lady’s hand, bespoke 
him a wonder. 

‘ « And so, my gallant cousin,” said Sibyl, with a voice which 
was alittle out of breath, and with a feeble effort to extricate her 
fingers, ‘‘ and so you have brought your valour back to besiege 
my citadel again.” _ 

‘ « Sweet arrogance ! is it not the day three thousand years on 
which we parted ; and did I not promise to be here at sunset ?” 

‘ «¢T believe you threatened me that you would. Pray, have 
you run away from battle to be as good as your word ?” 

‘ « And pray, did you always consider it a threat, or did you tell 
me that this grotto should be your hermitage till my return ?” 

‘ « And pray, for the third time, do not be inquisitive; and 
trouble yourself to let go my hand, and sit down on that seat over 
the way, and tell me what you have been doing these three days ?” 
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* «Twill, as you desire, take both your hands and the other 
half of your shale. and tell you, as you surmise, that I have been 
thinking of you till the thought became exceedingly troublesome ; 
and now oblige me by telling me whether you are as proud as 
ever since you lost your beauty, or whether you have ever mus- 
tered humility to drop a tear for the mad blood which I have shed 
in toiling to be worthy such a mighty lady.” 

‘ Sibyl laughed, and snatched her hand away from him to draw 
it across her eyes. 

‘ “ Dear Siby!,” he continued, in a gentler tone, “ and has not 
that wild heart changed in three long years ? — And has not such 
an age of experience made our boy and girl flirtation a folly to be 
amended? And do I find you the same, — excepting far more 
lovely, — the same perverse being who would not have given her 
wayward prodigal for the most dismally sensible lord of the crea- 
tion? Often as I have feared, I have had a little comforter which 
told me you could not change. See, Sibyl, your miniature, half- 
given, half-stolen, at our last parting ; — it has been my shield in a 
dozen fights, has healed, with its smile, as many wounds ;— it has 
asked me if this was a brow whereon to register deceit, — if these 
were the lips to speak it, — if these were the eyes, as I live, 
they are weeping even now!” 

‘ She did not raise them from her bosom, but answered, with a 
smile of feigned mortification, that she thought it very impertinent 
to make such minute observations. ‘I tco have had my com- 
forter,” she said, drawing the fellow-miniature from her bosom, 
and holding it playfully before his eyes ; — ‘it has been my shield 
against a dozen follies, — it has warned me to benefit by sad expe- 
rience ;— it has asked me if this was the brow whereon to register 
any thing good, — if these were the lips to speak it, —if these 
were the eyes, —as I live, they are conceited even now!” 

‘¢ ¢«¢ But have you indeed kept my picture so close to your heart ?” 

« « And do you indeed think that your old rival, Sir Lubin of 
the Golden Dell, would have given me a farthing for it ?” 

¢ « Did you ever try him ?” 

¢ « Qh, Childe Wilful! can you change countenance at such a 
name even now? No, I did not try him, and (for you are a 
stranger, and must be indulged,) I will tell you wherefore. I would 
not have given it to him for his head ; not for as many of them as 
would have built a tower to yonder moon; and so now see if you’ 
can contrive to be jealous of him ;—nay, you shall not touch it. 
Do you remember how often, when it pleased you to be moody, 
you threatened to take it from me ?” 

‘ “ No more of that, sweet Sibyl.” | 
¢ « And will you never counterfeit a head-ache, to hide your 
displeasure, when I dance with Sir Dunce, or gallop with Sir Gos- 

ling ?” 

P cc No, never, Sibyl.” 

‘ «¢ And will you never take leave of me for ever, and return five 
minutes afterwards to see how I bear it ?” 

‘ « Never, whilst I live.” 
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¢ «« Why, then, I give you leave to ask my father’s leave to stay 


a whole week at the hall, for I have a great deal to say to you— 
when I can think of it.” 7 


¢ « T will ask him for yourself, Siby!.” : 

‘ « No, no, Sir Childe, you will not do any such thing. When 
you went from hence, it was with a college character, which was 
by no means likely to ingratiate you with reasonable people, what- 
ever it may have done with other folks; and you must not talk to 
my father of the treasured Sibyl till you are better acquainted 
with him. Talk of ploughs and politics as much as you please ; — 
make it appear that, now the wars are over, there is some chance 
of your turning your sword into a pruning hook, and yourself into 


an accomplished ’squire ;— and then, — and then, alas! for the 
high-minded Sibyl !”’' ; 


Here is as much of elegant coquetry, of picturesque 
description, and of a charming tale of true love, as would 
have served, in other hands, for the substance of a volume. 
We have a lurking objection to the appellation of Childe 
Wilful: it is puerile, and it breaks in upon the otherwise 
uninterrupted beauty of the scene. But the portrait of 
Sibyl, whose name is as enchanting as her lover’s is other- 
wise; the grace of her figure, her eyes ‘ surprized how they 
happened to drop out of the skies,’ and the § witchery of her 
threatening lips,’ reveal the touches of a master-pencil. The 
grotto, too, and its neighbouring lake, are painted so vividly 
in a few words, that we see the whole picture at once, and 
can almost hear the lovers talking in the shade. 

Sir Lubin, however, master of the finest glebe in the coun- 
try, had not in vain paid his addresses, during the Childe’s 
absence, to— Sibyl’s father. The latter looked upon the young 
warrior merely in the light of a friendly visitor, endeavoured 
to initiate him into the arcana of agriculture, and to teach 
him the value of a prize-ox; lectures which our hero patiently 
endured for the sake of Sibyl, who had given him an earl 
hint of the old man’s humour. But he had more than this 
to endure, for Sibyl, exulting in the general homage which 
was paid to her charms by all the fox-hunters of the country 
- round, resolved to torment her lover, without well knowin 

why. ‘The young soldier’s jealousy was up in arms, and * to 
keep the peace, Sibyl was obliged to accede to an interview 
in her little boudoir.’ 


‘ It was a fine honey-dropping afternoon. The sweet south was 
murmuring through the lattice amongst the strings of the guitar, 
and the golden fish were sporting till they almost flung themselves 
out of their crystal giobe: it was just the hour for every thing to 
be sweet and harmonious, —but Sibyl was somewhat vexed, and 
the Childe was somewhat angry. He was much obliged to her for 
meeting him, but he feared that he was taking her from more 
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agreeable occupations ; and he was, moreover, alarmed lest her 
other visitors should want some one to amuse them. He merely 
wished to ask ifshe had any commands to his family, for whom it was 
time that he should think of setting out; and when he had ob- 
tained them, he would no longer trespass upon her condescension, 
Sibyl leant her cheek upon her hand, and regarded him patiently 
till he had done. 

‘ « My commands,” she poner said, ‘‘ are of a confidential 
nature, and I cannot speak them if you sit so far off.” 

__ © As she tendered her little hand, her features broke through 
their mock ceremony into a half smile, and there was an enchant- 
ment about her which could not be withstood. 

‘ « Sibyl,” he exclaimed, ‘‘ why have you taken such pains to 
torment me ?” 

‘ « And why have you so ill attended to the injunctions which 
I gave you?” 

‘ « Til! — Heaven andearth! Have I not laboured to be agree- 
able till my head is turned topsy-turvy ?” 

‘ « Oh, yes ; and hind side before as well, for it is any thing but 
right. But did I tell you to pursue this laudable work with fuming 
and frowning, and doubting and desperation, till I was in an agony 
lest you should die of your exertions, and leave me to wear the 
willow ?” 

‘ The cavalier stated his provocation with much eloquence. 

‘ “ Dear Sibyl,” he continued, “ I have passed a sufficient or- 
deal. if I really possess your love, let me declare mine at once, 
and send these barbarians about their business.” 

‘ « Or rather be sent about your own, if you have any ; for you 
cannot suppose that the specimen which you have given of your 
patient disposition is likely to have told very much in your favour.” 

‘ «© Then why not teach them the presumption of their hopes, 
and tell them that you despise them ?” 

‘« « Because they are my father’s friends, and because, whatever 
their hopes may be, they will probably wait for encouragement 
before they afford me an opportunity of giving my opinion there- 
upon.” 

‘ « But has there been any necessity to give them so much 
more of your time, —so many more of your smiles,—than you 
have bestowed upon me ?” 

¢ « And is it you who ask me this question? — Oh! — is it pos- 
sible to mete our attentions to those we love with the same indif- 
ference which we use towards the rest of the world? — Would 
nothing, do you think, —no tell-tale countenance, — no treacher- 
ous accent, betray the secret which it is our interest to maintain? 
Unkind, to make poor Sibyl’s pride confess so much !” 

‘ The cavalier did not know whether he ought to feel quite 
convinced. He counted the rings upon the fingers, which were 
still locked in his own, three times over. 

« « Sibyl,” he at last said, *‘I cannot bear them to triumph 
over me even in their own bright fancies. If you are sincere with 
me, let us anticipate the slow events of time, — let us seek hap- 
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piness by the readiest means, — and, trust me, if it is difficult to 
obtain consent to our wishes, you are too dear to despair of par- 
don for having acted without it.” 

« « And you would have me fly with you?” Sibyl shtank from 
the idea ; — her pride was no longer assumed in sport. ‘ You do 
well,” she resumed, ‘to reproach me with the duplicity which I have 
practised. It is but just to suppose that she who has gone so far, 
would not scruple to make the love which has been lavished upon 
her the inducement for her disobedience ; that the pride which has 
yielded so much, would be content to be pursued as a fugitive, and 
to return as a penitent.” 

‘ « Then, Sibyl, you do not love me?” 

‘ «Tam not used to make assurances of that kind, any more 
than I am inclined to submit to the charge of deceit.” 

* “ Methinks, Lady Sibyl,” he replied, with somewhat of bit- 
terness, ‘‘ you very easily take offence to-night. It certamly is 
better to be free from one engagement before we enter upon 
another.” 

‘ Sibyl’s heart beat high, but she did not speak. 

‘ «Tt is possible that you may have mistaken your reasons for 
enjoining me to silence; for it is, no doubt, advisable that your 
more eligible friends should have the opportunity of speaking 
first.” 

' Sibyl’s heart beat higher, and the tears sprang to her eyes, but 
her head was turned away. 

‘ « We have staid too long,” she said, with an effort at com- 
posure. 

‘ “] thank you, Lady Sibyl,” he replied, rising haughtily to 
depart, ‘ for allowing me to come to a right understanding. And 
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now —— 

‘ Her anger never had been more than a flash, — she could 
hardly believe him serious, and if he was he would soon repent. 

* « And now,” she interrupted him, relapsing into her loveliest 
look of raillery, “ Childe Wilful would be glad of his picture 
again ?”” 

‘ “ You certainly will oblige me by restoring it.” 

‘ « Why do you not ask Sir Lubin for it ?” 

‘ «‘ Lady Sibyl, I am serious; and I must beg to remark that it 
can be but an unworthy satisfaction to retain it for a boast to your 
new lovers.” 

‘ «“ J do not see that there is any thing to boast of init. The face 
is not a particalarly handsome one, and as for him for whom it is 
meant, he has never made a figure in any history excepting his 
own letters. Here is one in my dressing case, —I pray you stand 
still now while I read over the wonderous exploits which you per- 
formed in your last battle, for I think you must have looked just as 
you do now.”’ 

‘ There is no saying whether his resolution would have been firm 
enough to persist in his dire demand, had not the Lady Sibyl’s 
attendant at that moment entered with Sir Lubin’s compliments, 
and it was past the hour when she had engaged to ride with him. 
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Childe Wilful’s heart was armed with a thicker coat of mail than 
ever, and his lips writhed into.a bitter smile. : 

‘ * Do not let me detain you, Lady Sibyl,” he said ; “ perhaps 
your gentlewoman will be good enough to find me the picture 
amongst your cast-off ornaments.” 

‘ This was rather too much, to be exposed in her weakest point 
to the impertinent surprise of her servant. 

‘ « Nay — nay,” she replied in confusion, ‘ have done for the 
present ; — if you ask me for it to-morrow, I will return it.” 

« « T shall not be here to-morrow, and it is hardly compatible 
with Lady Sibyl’s pride to retain presents-which the donor would 


resume. 


‘ Her answer was a little indignant, — his rejoinder was a little 
more provoking, — the maid began to laugh in her sleeve, — and 
Sibyl! felt herself humiliated. It is but a short step, in mighty spirits, 
from humiliation to discord; and Siby! soon called in the whole 
force of her dignity, and conjured up a smile of as much asperity 
as the Childe’s. 

‘ « No!” she exclaimed, “‘it is not amongst my cast-off ornaments. 
I mistook it for the similitude of true affection, of generosity and 
manliness, and have worn it where those qualities deserved to be’ 
treasured up.” 

‘ The picture was produced from its pretty hiding place, and 
carelessly tendered to him. 

‘ « You will, perhaps, remember,” she continued, ‘ that there 
was a fellow to this picture, and that the original of it has as little 
inclination as other people to be made a boast of.” 

‘ « Undoubtedly, Lady Sibyl,— it was my intention to make 
you perfectly easy on that point.” 

© The little jewel was removed coldly from his breast, and 
seemed to reproach him as it parted, for it had the same mournful 
smile with which Sibyl sat for it when he was preparing for the 
wars. He gave it to her, and received his own in return. It was 
yet warm from its sweet depository, and the touch of it thrilled to 
his soul ; — but he was determined for once to act with consistency. 
As he closed the door he distinguished a faint sob, and a feeling of 
self-reproach seemed fast coming over him; but then his honour! 
Was he to endure the possibility of a possibility of being tri- 
umphed over by such an eternal blockhead as Sir Lubin of the 
Golden Dell ?” 


_ This is exquisite. It is a real lover’s quarrel, the lips 
chiding under the dictation of pride, while the heart is 
writhing inwardly with pain. ‘The scene, as it is here told, 
is completely descriptive of Newton’s picture of it, by which 
it is accompanied, and which is engraved by C. Rolls in his 
most accomplished style. If there be any fault in the draw- 
ing, it is, perhaps, that the face of the warrior does not 
appear quite so youthful as the lady would have wished it to 
be; the attitude of his right arm is also, perhaps, too — 
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trical. But the drapery, the figure, and the neck of Sibyl, 
the beauty and expression of her countenance, shaded by the 
clusters of her raven hair, deserve unqualified approbation. 
The maid behind her lady’s chair ‘ laughs in her sleeve’ 
with a provoking archness of look, which seems to delight in 
mischief. ‘The skreen, and the decorations of the boudoir, 
which evince a great deal of minute and various labour in 
the artist, seem, by their home-like look, to take part with 
their mistress in the quarrel, and to bid her lover begone. 

The fool did go ; — as the author happily expresses it, he 
left the place ‘ like a spirit turned out of Paradise.’ In 
the course of Sibyl’s ride with Sir Lubin she was bewildered, 
answering ‘ no’ when she should have said ¢ yes,’ and pester- 
ing herself with vain hopes that her lover would soon return, 
or at least write to her. In a little time she received a letter 
from his sister, informing her, among other things, that he 
was paying violent attentions to a certain Lady Blanche. 


‘ She tore the letter calmly into little strips ; — her lips were 
compressed with beautiful, but stern and desperate determination. 
That night Sir Lubin made his proposals, and, in the delirium of 
fancied vengeance, Sibyl answered, — she knew not what.’ 


We must not omit the comparison between Blanche and 
Sibyl. There is scarcely any reader who can pass it over 
with indifference, or who will not pause on the image, ‘ she 
was a lov-ly line of poetry in a world of prose.’ As a simile 
it is perfect. 


‘ It was not long after that the Childe was returning sadly home 
from the Lady Blanche. She was very beautiful, — but, oh, she had 
not the speaking glance of Sibyl. She was lofty and high-minded ; 
but it was not the sweet pride that fascinated whilst it awed, — it 
was the aspiring woman, and not the playful and condescending se- 
raph. She was accomplished ; but they were the accomplishments 
approved by the understanding rather than the heart, — the me- 
thodical work of education, and stored up for display. But Sibyl 
was accomplished by Heaven; her gifts were like the summer 
breezes which sported about him,—wild, exquisite, and mysterious, 
— which were the same, whether wasted on the desert, or wafting 
delight to the multitude. She was a lovely line of poetry in a 
world of prose, —she was a blossom dropped from Paradise to 
shame all the flowers of the earth.’ 


The Childe was sadly bewildered : he had a great mind to 
turn his horse’s head towards the hall; but then —his honour ! 
On arriving at home he found there a note from Sibyl’s father 
inviting him to her wedding! We must give the remainder 
of the tale in the author’s words. 


« Should 
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* Should he send an excuse, and stay at home, and prove that 
he did not care about it; or should he plunge headlong into their 
revelry, and spare neither age nor sex of the whole party? No 
matter, he would consider of it on his way. He gave his steed 
the spur as though the good animal had been Sir Lubin himself, and 
set out to cool his blood, and shake his wits into their places, by 
a moonlight gallop of a hundred miles. 

‘ The morning was far advanced when he came within sight of 
the hall. He was almost exhausted; and the preparations for 
festivity, upon the fine slope of the chase, came over his soul 
with sickness and dismay. The high blood of his poor animal 
was barely sufficient to answer the feeble urging of its rider; and 
the slow stride, which was accompanied by a deeper and a deeper 
sob, seemed fast flagging to a stand still. The Childe felt that he 
was too late. He enquired of a troop of merry-makers round a 
roasting ox, and found that the wedding cavalcade had set off 
for the church. He looked down upon the hilt of his sword, — 
he was still in time for vengeance, — still in time to cut short the 
bridegroom’s triumph, — to disappoint the anticipations of 
Spirits of fury! were there none to inspire a few minutes’ vigour 
into his fainting steed. ‘The steed toiled on as though he had 
possessed the burning heart of his master ;— troops of peasant 
girls, dressed fantastically, and waving garlands on either side of 
the road, soon told him that he was near the scene of the sacri- 
fice. They had received a sheep-faced duck from the head of 
the blushing Sir Lubin, —a sprawling wave of his long arm, 
' thrust, in all the pride of silver and satin, from the window of his 
coach and six. They had beheld the fevered and bewildered 
loveliness of the Lady Sibyl, looking, amongst her bride’s maids, 
intense as a planet amidst its satellites, and they were all in extacies, 
which, if possible, increased his agony. Another lash, another 
bound, and he turned the corner which brought him full upon 
the old elm-embowered church, surrounded by the main body of 
the May-day multitude, and a string of coaches which displayed 
all the arms in the county. He sprang from his horse, and dashed 
throughthem like a meteor. The party were still standing before 
the altar; and he staggered and restrained his steps to hear how 
far the ceremony had proceeded. There was a dead silence, and 
all eyes were fixed upon Sibyl, who trembled, as it seemed, too 
much to articulate. 

‘¢¢ More water,’ 
to faint again.” 

¢ Water was handed to her, and the clergyman repeated, — 
«¢ Wilt thou take this man for thy wedded husband ?” 

‘ Sibyl said nothing, but gasped audibly: her father looked 
more troubled, and Sir Lubin opened his mouth wider and wider. 

‘ The question was repeated, but still Sibyl spoke not. 

‘ It was pronounced athird time, — Sibyl shook more violently, 
and uttered an hysteric scream. | 

«« Oh, merciful heaven!” she exclaimed, ‘ it is impossible !— 
I cannot !|—I cannot!” 





’ 


said some one in a low voice: * she is going 
o 


* Her 
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‘ Her astonished lover sprang forward, and received her faint- 
ing form in his arms. A glance at each other’s countenance was 
sufficient to explain all their sufferings, —to dissipate all their 
resentment. Concealment was now out of the question, and their 
words broke forth at the same instant. 

««* Qh, faithless ! how could you drive me to this dreadful ex- 
tremity ?” 

‘ « Sweet Sibyl, forgive— forgive me! I will atone for it by 
such penitence, such devotion, as the world never saw.” 

‘<* By Jove!” exclaimed the bridegroom, “ but I do not like this !’ 

‘ By my word!” added the Lady Jemima, “ but here is a 
new lover!” 

‘ « By mine honour!” responded the Lady Bridget, “ but he is 
an old one!” 

««¢ By my word and honour too,’ 
thing else, ‘* I suspected it long ago !” 

‘« And by my grey beard,” concluded the old Lord, “ I wish 
Ihad done so too! —Look you, Sir Lubin, Sibyl is my only 
child, and must be made happy her own way. I really thought 
she had been pining and dying for you, but since it appears I was 
mistaken, why e’en let us make the best of it. You can be bride’s 
man still, though you cannot be bridegroom, and who knows but 
in our revels to-night, you may find a lady less liable to change 
her mind ?” 

‘ Sir Lubin did not understand this mode of proceeding, and 
would have come to high words but for the peculiar expression of 
Childe Wilful’s eye, which kept them bubbling in his throat. He 
could by no means decide upon what to say. He gave two or 
three pretty considerable hems, but he cleared the road in vain, 
for nothing was coming ; and so, at last, he made up his mind 
to treat the matter with silent contempt. He bowed to the com- 
pany with a haughty dive, kicked his long sword, as he turned, 
between his legs, and strode, or rather rode, out of the church 
as fast as his dignity would permit. The crowd on the outside, 
not being aware of what had passed within, and taking it for 
granted that it was all right that the bridegroom, on such great 
occasions, should go home alone, wished him joy very heartily and 
clamorously ; and the six horses went off at a long trot, which 
was quite grand. 

‘ Sibyl and her cavalier looked breathlessly for what was to 
come next. 

‘« The wedding-feast must not be lost,” said the old Lord; 
‘* will nobody be married ?” 

‘ Sibyl was again placed at the altar, and in the room of Sir 
Lubin, was handed the Cavalier Wilful. 

‘<¢ Wilt thou take this man for thy wedded husband?” de- 
manded the priest. 

‘ Sibyl blushed, and still trembled, but her faintings did not 
return ; and if her voice was low when she spoke the words “ I 
will,” it was distinct and musical as the clearest note of the night- 
in gale.’ 


Rev. Nov. 1825. U We 
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We shall make no comment on this tale; for if it has not 
already recommended itself to the reader’s admiration, no- 
thing that we could say would heighten its attractions. We 
must, however, congratulate Mr. Watts on possessing such a 
contributor as the author of this morceau, and express our ' 
hope, that we shall soon again meet him in those paths of 
literature, which his genius seems so well calculated to embel- 
lish and extend. 

To this tale succeed some pretty verses by Mr. Wiffen, on 
a drinking cup called ¢ The Luck of Eden Hall,’ from a 
tradition connected with one of the ancient superstitions of 
Scotland. But we must pass over these, as well as some 
pleasing contributions by Mrs. Hemans and Mr. Bowles, in 
order to make room for a few beautiful stanzas, entitled * My 
own Fire-Side,’ written by Mr. Watts. 


‘ Let others seek for empty joys, 

At ball, or concert, rout, or play ; 
Whilst, far from Fashion’s idle noise, 

Her gilded domes, and trappings gay, 
I while the wintry eve away, — 

*Twixt book and lute, the hours divide ; 
And marvel how I e’er could stra 

From thee — my own Fire-side! 


‘ My own Fire-side! Those simple words 
fii Can bid the sweetest dreams arise: 
Awaken feeling’s tenderest chords, 
\ And fill with tears of joy my eyes! 
What is there my wild heart can prize, 
| That doth not in thy sphere abide, 
Haunt of my home-bred sympathies, 
My own — my own fFire-side! 


see ” 


| ‘ A gentle form is near me now ; 
A small white hand is clasp’d in mine ; 
| I gaze upon her placid brow, 
And ask what joys can equal thine! 
A babe, whose beauty’s halt divine, 
In sleep his mother’s eyes doth hide ; — 
Where may Love seek a fitter shrine, 
Than thou— my own Fire-side ! 


¢ What care I for the sullen roar 
Of winds without, that ravage earth ; 
It doth but bid me prize the more, 
The shelter of thy hallowed hearth ; — 
To thoughts of quiet bliss give birth: 
Then Jet the churlish tempest chide, 
It cannot check the blameless mirth 
That glads — my own Fire-side ! 
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< My refuge ever from the storm 
Of this world’s passion, strife, and care ; 
Though thunder-clouds the skies deform, 
Their fury cannot reach me there. 
There, all is cheerful, calm, and fair, 
Wrath, Malice, Envy, Strife, or Pride, 
Have never made their hated lair, 
By thee — my own Fire-side ! 
Thy precincts are a charmed ring, 
Where no harsh feeling dares intrude ; 
Where life’s vexations lose their sting ; 
Where even grief is half subdued ; 
And Peace, the halcyon, loves to brood. 
Then, let the pampered fool deride ; 
I'll pay my debt of gratitude, 
To thee — my own Fire-side ! 


‘ Shrine of my household deities ! 
Fair scene of home’s unsullied joys! 
To thee my burthened spirit flies, 
When fortune frowns, or care annoys: 
Thine is the bliss that never cloys ; 
The smile whose truth hath oft been tried; — 
What, then, are this world’s tinsel toys 
To thee — my own Fire-side ! 


Oh, may the yearnings, fond and sweet, 
That bid my thoughts be all of thee, 
Thus ever guide my wandering feet 
To thy heart-soothing sanctuary ! 
Whate’er my future years may be ; 
Let joy or grief my fate betide ; 
Be still an Eden bright to me 
My own —my own Fire-side !’ 


‘ The Bachelor’s Dilemma,’ from the same pen, is in a 
very different style, and shows the happy facility with which 


Mr. Watts can change from the tender to the playful tones of 
his lyre. 


‘ « By all the bright saints in the Missal of Love, 
They are both so intensely, bewitchingly fair, 
That, let Folly look solemn, and Wisdom reprove, 
I can’t make up my mind which to choose of the pair ! 


* “ There is Fann) , whose eye is as blue and as bright 


As the depths of Spring skies in their noontide array ; 
Whose every fair feature is gleaming in light, 
Like the ripple of waves on a sunshiny day: 


‘ “ Whose form, like the willow, so slender and lithe, 
Has a thousand wild motions of lightness and grace ; 
Whose heart, as a bird’s, ever buoyant and blithe, 
Is the home of the sweetness that breathes from her face. 


U 2 ‘ « There 
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¢ «¢ There is Helen, more stately of gesture and mien, 
Whose beauty a world of dark ringlets enshroud ; 
With a black regal eye, and the step of a queen, 
And a brow, like the moon breaking bright from a cloud... 


« « With a bosom, whose chords are so tenderly strung, 
That a word, nay, a look, oft will waken its sighs ; 
With a face, like the heart-searching tones of her tongue, 
Full of music that charms both the simple and wise. 


* “ In my moments of mirth, amid glitter and glee, 
When the soul takes the hue that is brightest of any, 
From her sister’s enchantment my spirit is free, 
And the bumper I crown, is a bumper to Fanny ! 


¢ « But, when shadows come o’er me of sickness or grief, 
And my heart with a host of wild fancies is swelling, 
From the blaze of her brightness I turn for relief, 
To the pensive and peace-breathing beauty of Helen f 
¢ « And when sorrow and joy are so blended together, 
That to weep I’m unwilling, to smile am as loth ; 
When the beam may be kicked by the weight of a feather ; 
I wouid fain keep it even — by wedding them both! 


* « But since J must fix or on black eyes or blue, 
Quickly make up my mind ’twixt a Grace and a Muse ; 
Pr’ythee, Venus, instruct me that course to pursue 
Which even Paris himself had been puzzled to choose !”’ 


‘ Thus murmured a Bard — predetermined to marry, 
But so equally charmed by a Muse and a Grace, 
That though one of his suits might be doomed to miscarry, 
He’d another he straight could prefer in its place ! 
‘ So, trusting that ‘“* Fortune would favour the brave,” 
He asked each in her turn, but they both said him nay : 
Lively Fanny declared he was somewhat too grave, 
And Saint Helen pronounced him a Jittle too gay ! 
‘ May so awful a fate bid young poets beware 
How they sport with their hopes ’till they darken and wither’; 
For who thus dares presume to make love to a pair, 
May be certain he'll ne’er be accepted by either!’ 


If we were inelined to be rigid we might object to the 
Fegitimacy of the rhymes /ithe and Ulithe, and to the figurative 
as well as the grammatical correctness of the line ‘ whose 
beauty a world of dark ringlets enshroud” But these are insig- 
nificant faults in a composition that seems entitled to take its 

lace among the comic effusions of our best lyric poets. The 
melody of the verse reminds one of Moore, while the senti- 
ments seem to be inspired by the coquettish muse of Shenstone. 

It has fallen to the lot of the authoress of ** Phantasma- 
goria” to illustrate Leslie’s picture of * The Rivals,’ from 
which Finden has executed an admirable engraving. ped 
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tale evinces a good deal of her characteristic humour. Indeed, 
the picture is a comedy in itself; and it isdue to the fair writer 
to say that she has drawn its dramatis persone to the life. 

Mr. Hogg’s little poem of ‘ Love’s Jubilee’ is written with 
‘much fervour, but we confess that the style of the imagery 
and verse does not appear to us to be in good taste. ‘ The 
Poet’s Den’ is another of the editor’s contributions, which 
tends not a little to enrich his miscellany. A few pages be- 
yond that poem we meet Charles Heath’s engraving of ‘ The 
Forsaken,’ from apicture by Newton, whichis in itself a magnet. 
We look again and again at that sweet resigned face, and 
again return to gaze upon it with renewed delight. It 
seems instinct with vitality: without at all resembling a Venus 
or a Madonna, it is eminently beautiful; and her flowing, ex- 
uberant hair, wreathed with a simple rose, speaks a volume 
of tenderness. ‘The hands and arms are not perhaps 
sufficiently delicate, in proportion to her slender figure and 
her swan-like neck. Miss Landon, in the verses which she 
has written to illustrate this lovely portrait, seems not to have 
caught its true spirit. She will give us leave to say that she 
imputes to the fair seraph a much deeper feeling of woe than 
the expression of her features justifies. ‘The gloom on her 
brow is but that of a summer cloud. She seems to have no 
notion whatever of the tomb, and at the worst she feels but 
that “ nympholepsy of some fond despair,” which the mor- 
row’s sun would chase away from her bosom. We shall, 
however, present the reader with Miss Landon’s lines: he will 
observe that the motto is not only taken; by her from one of 
her own poems, but signed with her initials. We would in 
kindness recommend her in future to avoid quoting herself: 
for, however innocent may be her intentions in paying herself 
a compliment, there are those who might be inclined to impute 
her preference to another cause. We offer this suggestion 
to her consideration, because we find that she has exposed 
herself to this imputation in a variety of instances. 

‘ I dreamed a dream, that I had flung a chain 


Of roses around Love, — I woke, and found 
I had chained Sorrow. L. E. L. 


‘ I have caught the last wave of his snow-white plume, — 
How fast to-night closes the evening gloom; 
I have heard the last sound of his horse’s feet, — 
Oh, wind! once more the echoes repeat. 


« I should not weep thus if thou wert gone 
Away to the battle as oft thou hast done; 
Or, if I wept, my tears would be 
But voiceless orisons for thee. 


U 3 © Thou 
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‘ Thou wert wont to part my scarf on thine arm, 


My last kiss laid on thy lips like a charm: 
I could pray, and believe that thy maiden’s prayer 
Would be with thee in battle, and guard thee there. 


‘ But now thou art gone to the festival, 


To the crowded city, the lighted hall, 
In the courtly beauty’s shining bower, 
Little thou’lt think of thine own wild flower. 


Thou wilt join in the midnight saraband, 

With thy graceful smile, and thy whisper bland ; 
And to many another thou wilt be 

All thou once wert to only me. 


I might have known what would be my share — 
Silent suffering, and secret care ; 

I might have known my woman’s part — 

A faded cheek, and a riffed heart. 


Often I’d read in the minstrel-tale, 

How bright eyes grow dim, and red lips pale ; 
Of the tears that wail the fond maiden’s lot, 
But I loved thee, and all but my love forgot. 


And must this be, oh, heart of mine! 

Why art thou not too proud to pine ? 

Again I will wreathe my raven hair, 

With the red-rose flowers it was wont to wear ; 


Again I will enter my father’s hall ; 

Again be the gayest and gladdest of all ; 

Like the falcon that soars at her highest bound, 
Though her bosom bear in it its red death-wound ! 


But what boots it to teach my heart a task 
So vain as weeping behind a mask, 
Broken, with only ruins to hide, 

Little it recks of the show of pride. 


Will a smile bring back to my lip its red, 
Or the azure light from my blue eye fled ? 
Efface from the faded brow and cheek, 
The tale that tells my heart must break ? 


No! I will away to my solitude, 

And hang my head in my darkened mood ; 
Passing away, with a silent sigh, 
Unknown, unwept, and thus will I die! 


Farewell, farewell! Ihave but one prayer — 
That no thought may haunt thee of my despair ; 
Be my memory to thee a pleasant thing, 

An odour that came and past with thy spring. 


Forget me, —I would not have thee know 

Of the youth and bloom thy falseness laid low ; 
That the green grass grows, the cypresses wave, 
And the death-stone lies on thy once love's grave! 


L. E. L.’ 
‘ The 
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<The Old Manor-House’ is a ghost-story, supposed to be 
¢old in a nursery; a region to which, perhaps, it might have 
been confined without impairing the attractions of the Sou- 
venir. The reader, perhaps, will be pleased to see some ex- 
quisite verses by John Clare, the untutored poet of nature. 
‘The editor seems to have imparted a little of his own rhyth- 
mical elegance to some of the lines, and in one or two in- 
stances to have improved the imagery. But this friendl 
assistance diminishes in no degree the merit of Clare. The 
stanzas remind us forcibly of Burns. 


< First love will with the heart remain 
When its hopes are all gone by; 
As frail rose-blossoms still retain 
Their fragrance when they die. 
And joy’s first dreams will haunt the mind 
With the shades ’mid which they sprung; 
As Summer-leaves the stems behind 
On which Spring’s blossoms hung. 


¢ Mary! I dare not call thee dear, 
I’ve lost that right so long; 
Yet once again I vex thine ear 
With memory’s idle song : 
Had time and change not blotted out 
The love of former days, 
Thou wert the last that 1 should doubt 
Of pleasing with my praise. 
* When honied tokens from each tongue 
Told with what truth we loved, 
How rapturous to thy lips I clung, 
Whilst nought but smiles reproved ! 
But now, methinks, if one kind word 
Were whisper’d in thine ear, 
Thou'dst startle like an untamed bird, 
And blush with wilder fear! 


* How loth to part, how fond to meet, 

Had we two used to be! 

At sunset with what eager feet 
I hastened on to thee ! 

Scarce nine days passed us ere we met 
In spring, nay, wintry weather ; 

Now nine years’ suns have ris’n and set, 
Nor found us once together ! 


« Thy face was so familiar grown, 

Thyself so often nigh, 

A moment’s memory when alone 
Would bring thee to mine eye: 

But now my very dreams forget 
That witching look to trace ; 

Though there thy beauty lingers yet, 
Jt wears a stranger’s tace! 
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‘ I felt a pride to name thy name, 

But now that pride hath flown; 

And burning blushes speak my shame 
That thus I love thee on! 

I felt I then thy heart did share, 
Nor urged a binding vow ; 

But much I doubt if thou could spare 
One word of kindness now. 


‘ Oh! what is now thy name to me, 

Though once nought seemed so dear ? 

Perhaps a jest in hours of glee, 
To please some idle ear. 

And yet, like counterfeits, with me 
Impressions linger on, 

Though all the gilded finery 
That passed for truth is gone ! 


‘ Ere the world smiled upon my lays 

A sweeter meed was mine ; 

Thy blushing look of ready praise 
Was raised at every line. 

But now, methinks, thy fervent love 
Is changed to scorn severe ; 

And songs that other hearts approve 
Seem discord to thine ear. 


‘ When last thy gentle cheek I prest, 

And heard thee feign adieu, 

I little thought that seeming jest 
Would prove a word so true! 

A fate like this hath oft befell 
Even loftier hopes than ours ; 

Spring bids full many buds to swell, 
That ne’er can grow to flowers !’ 


_A charming engraving of Windsor-Castle, by Charles 
Heath from a drawing by P. Dewint, is illustrated by a tale 
from the authoress of ** London in the Olden Time.” It 
bears evidence of her extensive acquaintance with the topo- 
graphical episodes of Windsor, but it has no particular rela- 
tion to the picture, which is a general landseape comprising 
in a single point of view the unrivalled beauties of that royal 
domain. Wenext come to Chantrey’s fascinating statue of 
Lady Louisa Russell, of which a steel engraving by Thomson, 
from a drawing by H. Corbould, is given. In describing 
this well known chef d’euvre we must adopt the language 
of Mrs. Hemans, than which no words can possibly be more 
descriptive. 


‘ Thou art a thing on our dreams to rise, 
’Midst the echoes of long-lost melodies, 
And to fling bright dew from the morning back, 


Fair form, on each image of childhood’s track ! 
| ‘ Thou 
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‘ Thou art a thing to recall the hours 
When the love of our souls was on leaves and flowers; 
When a world was our own in some dim sweet grove, 
And treasure untold in one captive dove! 


Are they gone? can we think it, while thou art there, 
Thou radiant child with the clustering hair ? 

Is it not Spring that indeed breathes free 

And fresh o’er each thought, as we gaze on thee ? 


No! never more may we smile as thou 
Sheddest round smiles from thy sunny brow! 
Yet something it is, in our hearts to shrine, 
A memory of beauty, undimmed as thine ! 


To have met the joy of thy speaking face, 

To have felt the spell of thy breezy grace ; 

To have lingered before thee, and turned, and borne 
One vision away of the cloudless morn !’ 


The extent of the extracts which we have already made 
prevents us from noticing in detail several other pieces which 
we had selected from the brilliant collection with which this 
volume is enriched. We must content ourselves with refer- 
ring generally to the lines on Richmond-Hill, and to the very 
beautiful engraving of that famed scene which i is made from 
Turner’s admirable drawing of it. Mr. Southey has contri- 
buted some lines to the memory of a friend, which are rather 


mediocre. The following lines are from the pen of Lord 
John Russell : 


‘ It is well that I love the south-west wind, 
It is well that I love the sounding verse ; 
For in its affections my heart hath sinned, 
And a fiend o’er my country has breathed a curse. 


‘ Ah! why was I born in affection strong, 
(Affection the world was made to sear, ) 
With a cheek to glow at the’ oppressor’s wrong, 
And a heart to throb at a woman’s tear. 


‘ How Ienvy the lark as she springs from her nest, 
And chants in the broad sky joyous and free! 
No pangs for the past divide her breast, 
No hope of things that never must be. 


‘ Then down my heart, and down with its pride, 
A chill hath withered its budding May ; — 
My love’s in her grave by the cold sea-side, 
And my country is drooping and dying away. 


ART. 

















Art. VIII. The Miscellaneous Writings of John Evelyn, Esq. 
F.R.S. Author of Sylva; or, a Discourse of Forest Trees ; 
Memoirs, &c. Now first collected, with occasional Notes. By 
William Upcott, of the London Institution. 4to. pp. 849, 
London. Colburn. 1825. 


| this work we have nothing more than an arranged col- 

lection of those miscellaneous tracts from the pen of Mr, 
Evelyn, which, having been published from time to time, and, 
in some instances, reprinted more than once, lay secluded in 
independent volumes, and, by reason of their scarcity, became 
inaccessible to the general class of readers. Within the limits 
to which we must confine our notice, it would be impossible 
to give even an outline of the various contents of a quarto 
publication which extends itself beyond the measure of 800 
pages: but we have thought that it would be neither an 
useless nor unentertaining application of our labour, if we de- 
tached from the voluminous mass before us, those passages 
which are calculated to elucidate the character of the author, 
or, what is of more importance still, to throw a light on the 
social condition of the times in which he lived. 

Evelyn was an adherent of the royal cause, as well during 
the rigorous season of the Commonwealth, as in the sunshine 
of the monarchy. , That his loyalty to the house of Stuart 
was a pure and public principle, is a fact which we presume 
stands upon too good a foundation to be disputed at this day: 
but for any additional sanction to this opinion, we search in 
vain through the pages of this volume. A bold and passionate 
invective, styled “ An Apology for the Royal Party” against 
the ascendant faction, was promulgated by Evelyn during the 
days of the interregnum, when, as be himself boasts in his 
Diary, ‘it was capital to speak or write in favour of the 
King.” It is not, however, in the eulogies which Evelyn 
lavishes on the restored King that we can trace the tone of 
genuine loyalty. Doubtless so great a deliverance might well 
excite those transports of national rejoicing, in which there 
appeared, as it is well expressed by Dalrymple, “ not so 
much the common affectation of public, as the effusion of 
private, passion.” But even this fever of attachment will 
hardly reconcile us to the bold adulation of the author’s 
strains. ‘The ¢ Fumifugium,’ in which Evelyn proposes a 
remedy for the foul air of London, was published very soon 


_after the restoration, and was dedicated to the King. 


¢ Sir, — It was one day, as I was walking in Your Majesties palace 
at Whitehall, (where [have sometimes the honour to refresh my self 
with the sight of your illustrious presence, which is the joy of your 
peoples 
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peoples hearts,) that a presumptuous smoake issuing from one or 
two tunnels neer Northumberland-house, and not far from Scot- 
land-yard, did so invade the court, that all the rooms, galleries, 
and places about it were fill’d and infested with it; and that to 
such a degree, as men could hardly discern one another for the 
clowd, and none could support, without manifest inconveniency. 
It was not this which did first suggest to me what I had long since 
conceived against this pernicious accident, upon frequent observ- 
ation ; but it was this alone, and the trouble that it must needs pro- 
cure to Your sacred Majesty, as well as hazard to your health, 
which kindled this indignation of mine against it, and was the 
occasion of what it has produc’d in these papers. 

‘ Your Majesty, who is a lover of noble buildings, gardens, 
pictures, and all royal magnificences, must needs desire to be freed 
from this prodigious annoyance ; and, which is so great an enemy 
to their lustre and beauty, that where it ence enters there can 
nothing remain long in its native splendor and perfection : nor 
must I here forget that illustrious and divine Princesse, Your 
Majesties only sister, the now Dutchesse of Orleans, who at Her 
Highnesse late being in this city, did in my hearing complain of 
the effects of this smoake both in her breast and lungs, whilst she 
was in Your Majesties palace. I cannot but greatly apprehend, 
that Your Majesty (who has been so long accustom’d to the excel- 
lent aer of other countries) may be as much offended at it, in that 
regard also; especially since the evil is so epidemicall ; indanger- 
ing as well the health of your subjects, as it sullies the glory of 
this your imperial seat.’ 


In the parenthesis in the last sentence we discover an 
instance of the nazveté of Evelyn, in reminding the monarch 
of his continental travels. In three years after this he pub- 
lished his translation of Freart’s treatise on Architecture, pre- 
faced by a dedication to the King, which breathes the very 
spirit of oriental devotion. 


‘Nor may I here omit,’ he says, ¢ (what I so much desire to 
transmit to posterity) those noble and profitable amenities of Your 
Majesties plantations, wherein you most resemble the Divine Ar- 
chitect, because Your Majesty has proposed in it such a pattern to 
your subjects as merit their imitation and profoundest acknow- 
Jedgements, in one of the most worthy and kingly improvements 
that nature is capable of. I know not what they talk of former 
ages, and on the now contemporary princes with Your Majesty : 
these things are visible ; and should I here descend to more par- 
ticulars, which yet were not foreign to the subject of this discourse, 
I would provoke the whole world to produce me an example 
parallel with Your Majesty, for your exact judgment and marvellous 
ability in all that belongs to the naval architecture, both as to 
its proper terms and more solid use.’ 


And 
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And a little after : 


‘ But to return to that of architecture again, (for it is hard not 
to slide into the panegyrick when once one begins to speak of Your 
Majesty,) I am witness not only how pertinently you discourse of 
the art, but how judiciously you contrive; and as in all other 
princely and magnificent things your notices are extraordinary, so 
I cannot but augure of their effects, and that Your Majesty was de- 
signed of God for a blessing to this nation in all that can render 


it happy, if we can have the grace but to discern it, and be thank- 
ful for it.’ 


One sample more and we have done. 


‘If such were those glorious heros of old, who first brought 
men out of the wildernesses into walled and well-built cities, that 
chased barbarity, introduced civility, gave laws to republicks, and 
to whose rare examples and industry we are accomptable for all 
that we possess of usefull in the arts, and that we enjoy of benefit 
to the publick ; how much cause have we in these nations to rejoyce, 
that whilst Your Majesty pursues these laudable undertakings, that 
race of demy-gods is not altogether extinct 


In other passages, speaking of His Majesty, he says, ¢ that 
his person is so lovely, as that it captivates all beholders ; his 
parts and endowments such, that were we to search all nations 
for a complete and well-accomplished personage to rule over 
us, common fame and report could not but send us to him!’ 

That Evelyn, however, was capable of intrepid censure on 
occasions where eulogy would have served, and neutrality not 
compromised him, and that he could sacrifice his religious 
and his national prejudices to the cause of truth, are forcibl 
attested in several of these pieces. In the tract entitled * The 
State of France’ he liberally asserts, in a discriminating esti- 
mate of their character, the virtues and the institutions of a 
people, who, as it was inculcated in our popular traditions, 
were the natural enemies of this country. Another paper, 
called *‘ A Character of England,’ evinces the candour and 
impartiality of the writer in circumstances where weaker 
minds might have been successfully tempted to a contrary 
course. Great praise is assigned to Evelyn, for the temper 
with which he conducted the controversy with Sir George 
M‘Kenzie, on the comparative merits of solitude and a life of 
public employment. It was easy for the combatants to be 
mutually courteous upon so abstract a matter. Besides, 
Evelyn, according to his own avowal to his friend Cowley, 
wrote in the mask of an advocate, and artificially sustained a 
theory, which was condemned equally by his recorded expres- 
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sions and the uniform practice of his own life. But it is in the 
constancy of his passion for the sweets of a sylvan life, (in 
itself the mark of an amiable and contented mind,) in his 
domestic virtues, his political consistency, solid piety, extraor- 
dinary and curious learning, and the ready devotion with 
which he lent himself to every scheme of public utility; it is 
in these traits that we find out that engaging and useful charac- 
ter, which accounts for the influence he held over his contem- 
poraries, and will be the lasting recommendation of his name 
and his works. ‘The tenderness of parental sorrow was never 
more beautifully pourtrayed than in the preface to a transla- 
tion from St. Chrysostom, on the education of children, which 
was dedicated to his brothers, to console them for the loss of 
their children, whilst he paid a tribute to the memory of his 
own child Richard. Who is there that listens to the father 
bewailing the early loss of a son, who died at the infant age 
of six years, and yet possessed more than the attainments of 
fifteen, without participating in his grief? With what mourn- 
ful pleasure does he range over the narrow biography ! how 
minutely registered, how fondly magnified, are all the little 
traits of proficiency, and wisdom, and virtue, as if the admir- 
ation of the world for this miniature perfection could delude 
the sorrows of the father, and take its sting from disappoint- 
ment ! 


‘ How divinely,’ concludes Evelyn, ‘ did this pious infant speake 
of his being weary of this troublesome world (into which he was 
scarcely entred), and whilst he lay sick, of his desires to goe to 
Heaven ; that the angels might convey him into Abrahams bosome, 
passionately perswading those that tended him to dye with him ; 
for he told them that he knew he should not live: and, really, 
though it were an ague which carried him from us, (a disease which 
I least apprehended, finding him so lively in his interval, ) yet the 
day before he took his leave of us, he call’d to me, and pronounced 
it very soberly ; Father (sayes he), you have often told me that you 
would give me your house, and your land, your bookes, and all 
your fine things ; but I tell you, I shall have none of them; you 
will leave them all to my brother. This he spake without any pro- 
vocation or passion ; and it did somewhat trouble me, that I could 
not make him alter this conceit, which in another would be esteemed 
prophetick. But that I may conclude, and shew how truly jealous 
this child was lest he should offend God in the least scruple, that 
very morning, not many howres before he fell into that sleepe 
which was his last, being in the midst of his paroxcisme, he called 
to me, and asked of me whether he should not offend, if in the 
extremity of his pain he mentioned so often the name of God call- 
ing for ease ; and whether God would accept his prayers if he did 
not hold his hands out of bed in the posture of praying ? which 
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when I had pacified him about, he prayed, till his prayers were 
turned into eternal praises.’ 


Evelyn, we have said, merits the character of being an 
honest and impartial reprover of the national defects. “The 


observation principally applies to the tract already referred to, 
‘ A Character of England,’ which is entitled to more de- 
tailed notice. It purports to be a translation from the French, 
(a‘favourite device of Evelyn,) the original being represented 
to be written by a traveller from France. His reception at 
Dover is indifferent: the vulgar familiarity of the landlord at 
Rochester, where the party spend the first night, is still more 
intolerable ; and then we follow them to the metropolis. 


‘ Arriv’d at the metropolis of civility, London, we put our selves 
in coach with some persons of quality, who came to conduct us to 
our lodging : but neither was this passage without honour done to 
us; the kennel dirt, squibs, roots, and rams-hornes being favours 
which were frequently cast at us by the children and apprentises 
without reproofe ; civilities that in Paris a gentleman as seldom 
meets withall, as with the contests of carmen, who in this town 
domineer in the streets, o’re-throw the hell-carts (for so they name 
the coaches), cursing and reviling at the nobles: you would ima- 


gine yourseif amongst a legion of devils, and in the suburbs of 
hell.’ 


He thus speaks of the state of religious worship: 


‘ Form, they observe none. They pray and read without method, 
and indeed, without reverence or devotion. I have beheld a whole 
congregation sit with their hats on, at the reading of the Psalms, 
and yet bare-headed when they sing them. In divers places they 
read not the Scriptures at all; but up into the pulpit, where they 
make an insipid, tedious, and immethodical prayer, in phrases and 
atone so affected and mysterious, that they give it the name of 
canting, a term by which they do usually express the gibberish of 
beggars and vagabonds; after which, there follows the sermon, 
(which, for the most part, they read out of a book,) consisting (like 
their prayers) of speculative and abstracted notions and things, 
which, nor the people nor themselves well understand: but these they 
extend to an extraordinary length and pharisaical repetitions; and 
well they may, for their chaires are lined with prodigious velvet 
cushions, upon which they loll and talk, ’tili almost they sleep ; I 
am sure, till their auditors do. 

‘ The minister uses no habit of distinction, or gravity, but steps 
up in querpo ; and when he laics by his cloak (as I have observed 
some of them) he has the action rather of a thrasher than a 
divine. This they call taking pains, and indeed it is so to those 
that hear them: but thus they have now encouraged every pert 
mechanick to invade, affront, and out-preach them; and having 
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uneancell’d all manner of decency, prostituted both their persons 
and function to usurpation, penury, and derision.’ 


The state of our taverns is the next subject of reproach. 


‘ There is within this city, and in all the towns in England (which 
I have passed through), so prodigious a number of houses where 
they sella certain drink called Ale, that I think a good halfe of the 
inhabitants may be denominated Ale-house-keepers: these are a 
meaner sort of cabarets; but what is most deplorable, where the 

entlemen sit, and spend much of their time, drinking of a mudd 

kind of beverage, and tobacco, which has universally besotted the 
nation, and at which (I hear) they have consumed many noble 
estates. As for other taverns, London is compos’d of them, where 
they drink Spanish wines, and other sophisticated liquors, to that 
fury and intemperance as has often amaz’d me to consider it; but 
thus some mean fellow, the drawer, arrives to an estate, some of 
them having built fair houses, and purchased those gentlemen out 
of their possessions, who have ruined themselves by that base and 
dishonourable vice of inebriety : and that nothing may be wanting 
to the height of luxury and impiety of this abomination, they have 
translated the organs out of the churches to set them up in taverns, 
chanting their dithrambicks, and bestiall bacchanalias to the tune of 
those instruments, which were wont to assist them in the celebra- 
tion of God’s praises, and regulate the voices of the worst singers 
in the world, which are the English in their churches at present,’ 


The grossness of manners at that period is strongly illus- 
trated by the following example :' 


‘It is esteem’d a piece of wit to make a man drunk, for which 
some swilling insipid client or congiarie is a frequent and con- 
stant adjutant. Your L. may hence well imagine how heavy, 
dull, and insignificant the conversation is; loud, querulous, and 
impertinent. I shall relate a story that once happened in my pre- 
sence at a gentlemans house in the countrey, where there was 
much company and feasting. I fortun’d to come at dinner-time, 
and after the cloth was taken away (as the manner is) they fell to 
their laudable exercise ; but I, unacquainted then with their cus- 
tome, was led up into a withdrawing room, where I had the per- 
mission (with a noble person who introduced me) to sit and converse 
with the ladies who were thither retired; the gentleman of the 
house leaving us, in the mean time, to entertain his friends below. 
But you may imagine how strangely I was astonish’d, to see within 
an hour after, one of the company that had dined there enterin 
into the room all bloody and disorder’d, to fetch a sword which lay 
in one of the windowes, and three or four of his companions, whom 
the fumes of the wine had inspirited, pursuing and dragging him 
by the hair, till in this confusion one of their spurs engaged into a 
carpet, upon which stood a very fair looking-glass, and two noble 
pieces of porselain, drew all to the ground, break the glass and the 
vasas in pieces ; and all this on such an instant, that the = 
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and my self had much ado to rescue the affrighted ladies from suf- 
fering in the tumult; but at last we prevail’d, and brought them to 


tearms ; the quarrel concerning an health onely, which one of them 
would have shifted.’ 


The state of society at the time we hope is overcharged in 
this picture : 


‘ There is here, my Lord, no such thing as courtship after the 
decent mode of our circles; for either being mingled in a room, 
the gentlemen separate from the conversation of the ladies, to 
drink, or else to whisper with one another, at some corner, 
or bay-window, abandoning the ladies to gossip by themselves, 
which is a custome so strange to a gallant of our nation as 
nothing appears more barbarous and unbecoming; and this in 
effect must needs be the reason that those beautiful creatures 
can so little furnish, that they want assurance, address, and the 
charming discourse of our damoiseles, which are faculties so shining 
and agreeable in their sex with us in France: and, in truth, even 
the gentlemen themselves are greatly defective as to this particu- 
lar, ill courtiers, unplyant, morose, and of vulgar address, generally 
not so polished, free, and serene, as is universally found even 
amongst the most inferiour of our nation. I am not ignorant that 
they impute it to a certain levity in us; but it is a mistake in them, 
and that because they so hardly reform it without some ridiculous 
affectation, as is conspicuous in their several modes and dresses, 
which they vary ten times for our once, every one affecting some- 
thing particular, as having no standard at court which should give 
laws and do countenance to the fashion, The women are much 
affected with gaudry, there being nothing more frequent than to 
see an ancient ladie wear colours, a thing which neither young nor 
old of either sex do with us, save in the country and the camp, but 
widows at no time.’ 


To pursue the description of manners, we accompany the 
writer to the Park: 


‘ The manner is, as the company returns, to alight at the Spring 
Garden, so called in order to the Parke, as our ‘Thuilleries is to the 
Course; the inclosure not disagreeable, for the solemness of the 
grove, the warbling of the birds, anil as it epens into the spacious 
walks at St. James’s: but the company walk in it at such a rate, as 
you would think all the ladies were so many Atalantases, contend- 
ing with their woers ; and, my Lord, there was no appearance that 
I should prove the Hippomenes, who could with very much ado 
keep pace with them: but as fast as they run, they stay there so 
long, as if they wanted not time to finish the race; for it is usuall 
here to find some of the young company till midnight; and the 
thickets of the garden seem to be contrived to all advantages of 
gallantry, after they have been refreshed with the collation, which 
is here seldome omitted, at a certain cabaret in the middle of this 
paradise, where the forbidden fruites are certain trifling tartes, 
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meates-tongues, salacious meates, and bad Rhenish ; for which the 
gallants pay sauce.’ 


It would seem that the state of forensic eloquence was not 
at this period very creditable to the national character. 


‘I was curious before my return, and when I had conquer’d 
some difficulties of the language and customes, to visite their judi- 
catures ; where besides that few of their gown-men are to be com- 
pared to those of the robe in our Palais * for elocution, and the 
talent of well speaking ; so neither do they at all exceed them in the 
forms and colours of their pleading ; but (as before I spake of their 
ralliary) supply the defects of the cause, with flat, insipide, and 
grossely abusing one another: a thing so trifling and misbecoming 
the gravity of courts, (where the lawyers take liberty to jeast mens 
estates away, and yet avow their avarice,) that I have much ad- 
mired at the temper of the Judges, and their remisseness in re- 
forming it; there was a young person, whom at my being there, 
was very much cried up for his abilities, and in whom I did not 
observe that usuall intemperance which I but now reproved ; and 
certainly it springs either for want of those abilities, which the 
municipall lawes of this nation (consisting most of them in customes 
like our Normandy), whose ancient dialect their books yet retain, 
are so little apt to furnish; or the defect of those advantages, 
which the more polished sciences afford us, without which it is 
impossible to be good orators, and to maintaine their discourses, 
without diversion to that vile impertinency.’ 


As a continuation of this account of our manners and cus- 
toms, we quote the following passage from the author’s pre- 
face to a curious poem, suspected to have been written by 
Kivelyn’s daughter, entitled ** Mundus Muliebris.” 


‘ The stile and method of wooing is quite changed, as well as the 
language, since the days of our fore-fathers (of unhappy memory, 
simple and plain men as they were,) who courted and chose their 
wives for their modesty, frugality, keeping at home, good house- 
wifery, and other economical virtues then in reputation: and when 
the young damsels were taught all these in the country, and at 
their parents houses, the portion they brought was more in virtue 
than money, and she was a richer match than one who could have 
brought a million, and nothing else to commend her. The pre- 
sents which were made when all was concluded were a ring, a 
necklace of pearls, and perhaps another fair jewel, the bona para- 
phernalia of her prudent mother, whose nuptial kirtle, gown, and 
petticoat, lasted as many anniversaries as the happy couple liv’d to- 
gether, and were at last bequeath’d, with a purse of old gold, rose- 
nobles, spur-royals, and spankees, as an house-loom to her grand- 
daughter. 

‘ They had cupboards of ancient useful plate, whole chests of 
damask for the table, and store of fine Holland sheets (white as the 
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driven snow), and fragrant of rose and lavender, for the bed; and 
the sturdy oaken bedstead, and furniture of the house, lasted one 
whole century ; the shovel-board, and other long tables, both in 
hall and parlour, were as fixed as the freehold ; nothing was move- 
able save joynt-stools, the black jacks, silver tankards, and bowls: 
and though many things fell out between the cup and the lip, when 
happy ale, March beer, metheglin, malmesey, and old sherry, got 
the ascendant amongst the blew-coats and badges, they sung Old 
Symon and Cheviot-Chase, and danc’d Brave Arthur, and were 
able to draw a bow that made the proud Monsieur tremble at the 
whizze of the grey-goose feather. "Twas then ancient hospitality 
was kept up in town and country, by which the tenants were ena- 
bled to pay their landlords at punctual day ; the poor were relieved 
bountifully, and charity was as warm as the kitchen, where the fire 
was perpetual. 

‘In those happy days, Sure-foot, the grave and steady mare, 
carried the good knight and his courteous lady behind him, to 
church and to visit the neighbourhood, without so many hell-carts, 
ratling coaches, and a crue of lacqueys, which a grave livery 
servant or two supply’d, who rid before and made way for his 
worship. 

‘ Things of use were natural, plain, and wholesome ; nothing 
was superfluous, nothing necessary wanting; and men of estate 
studied the publick good, and gave examples of true piety, loyalty, 
justice, sobriety, charity, and the good neighbourhood compos’d 
most differences ; perjury, suborning witnesses, alimony, avowed 
adulteries, and misses (publickly own’d), were prodigies in those 
days, and laws were reason, not craft, when mens titles were secure, 
and they served their generation with honour, left their patrimo- 
nial estates improv’d to an hopeful heir, who, passing from the 
free-school to the college, and thence to the inns of court, ac- 

uainting himself with a competent tincture of the laws of his 
- country, followed the example of his worthy ancestors, and if he 
travell’d abroad, it was not to count steeples, and bring home fea- 
ther and ribbon, and the sins of other nations, but to gain such 
experience as rendred him useful to his prince and his country 
upon occasion, and confirm’d him in the love of both of ’em above 
any other. 

‘ The virgins and young ladies of that golden age * guesierunt 
lanam & linum, put their hands to the spindle, nor disdain'd they 
the needle; were obsequious and helpful to their parents, instructed 
in the managery of the family, and gave presages of making excel- 
lent wives. Nor then did they read so many romances, see so many 
plays and smutty farces ; set up for visits, and have their days of 
audience, and idle pass-time: honest gleek, ruff; and honours, di- 
verted the ladies at Christmas, and they knew not so much as the 
names of ombre, comet, and basset. Their retirements were devout 
and religious books, and their recreations in the distillatory, the 
knowledge of plants and their virtues, for the comfort of their poor 
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neighbours and use of the family, which wholesome plain diet and 
kitchen-physick preserved in perfect health. In those days, the 
scurvy, spleen, &c. were scarce heard of, till forreign drinks and 
mixtures were wantonly introduc’d. Nor were the young gentle- 
women so universally afflicted with hysterical fits, nor, though 
extremely modest, at all melancholy, or less gay and in good hu- 
mour: they could touch the lute and virginal, sing like to the 
damask rose, and their breath was as sweet as their voices: they 
danc’d the Canarys, Spanish Pavan, and Selengers Round, upon sip- 
pets, with as much grace and loveliness as any Isaac, Monsieur, or 
Italian of them all, can teach with his fop-call and apish postures.’ 


We gather from other parts of the volume that the build- 
ings in the metropolis were very irregular, and the surface of 
the streets very much neglected. ‘The increase of those irre- 
gular structures, in defiance of public convenience and com- 
mon taste, Evelyn attributes to the negligence of the master- 
builders, who chose to do their duty by deputation, and the 
obstinate ignorance of the mechanics, to whom that duty was 
exclusively entrusted. 


‘It were, I say, becoming our great needs that some ingenious 
person did take this in hand, and advance upon the principles 
already establish’d, and not so acquiesce in them as if there were 
anon ultra engraven upon our columns like those of Hercules, after 
which there remained no more to be discovered; at least in the 
apprehension of our vulgar workmen, who, for want of some more 
solid directions, faithful and easy rules in this nature, fill as well 
whole cities as private dwellings with rubbish and a thousand in- 
firmities, as by their want of skill in the profession, with the most 
shameful incongruities and inconveniences in all they take in hand ; 
and all this for want of canons to proceed by, and humility to 
learn, there being hardly a nation under heaven more conceited of 
their understandings and abilities, and more impatient of direction, 
than our ordinary mechanicks: for let one find never so just a 
fault with a workman, be the same of what mistery soever, imme- 
diately he shall reply, ‘‘ Sir, I do not come hither to be taught my 
trade; I have serv’d an apprenticeship, and have wrought e’re now 
with gentlemen that have been satisfied with my work ;” and some- 
times not without language of reproach, or casting down his tools, 
and going away in wrath, for such I have frequently met withal.’ 


In connection with this subject, we may add the following 
curious passage about the building of St. Paul’s. ‘The person 
addressed is Sir Christopher Wren. 


‘T have named St. Pauls,’ and truly not without admiration, as oft 
as I recall to mind (as frequently I do) the sad and deplorable con- 
dition it was in, when (after it had been made a stable of horses 
and a den of thieves) you, with other gentlemen, and myself, were 
by the late King Charles nam’d Commissioners to survey the dila- 
pidations, and to make report to His Majesty, in order to a speedy 
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reparation. You will not, I am sure, forget the struggle we had 
with some who were for patching it up any how (so the steeple 
might stand), instead of new building, which it altogether needed ; 
when (to put an end to the contest), five days after, that dreadful 
conflagration happen’d out of whose ashes this phoenix is risen, 
and was by Providence design’d for you: the circumstance is too 
remarkable, that I could not pass it over without notice.’ 


A great object which Evelyn had at heart was the purifi- 
cation of the London atmosphere, and the great panacea for 
that purpose was planting. He proposes that all the low 


grounds circumjacent to the city should be planted with fra- 
grant flowers and shrubs. 


‘ By which means,’ he says, ‘ the aer and winds perpetually 
fann’d from so many circling and encompassing hedges, fragrant 
shrubs, trees and flowers, (the amputation and prunings of whose 
superfluities may in winter, on some occasions of weather and 
winds, be burnt, to visit the city with a more benign smoak,) not 
onely all that did approach the region which is properly design’d 
to be flowery ; but even the whole city would be sensible of the 
sweet and ravishing varieties of the perfumes, as well as of the most 
delightful and pleasant objects and places of recreation for the 
inhabitants ; yielding also a prospect of a noble and masculine 
majesty, by reason of the frequent plantations of trees, and nur- 
series for ornament, profit, and security.’ 


The * History of Chalcography,’ which was compiled at 
the desire of the Royal Society, is replete with curious inform- 
ation on the subjects of engraving and design. The papers 
connected with horticulture in this volume exhibit the degree 
of practical attention which Evelyn bestowed upon this his 
favourite occupation. But it is a remarkable inconsistency in 
this man, that he, whom the splendours of a court could not 
permanently attract from the pursuit of nature in all her sim- 
plicity, should nevertheless distinguish all his horticultural 
designs by the liberal employment of the artificial decorations 
of grotto, rock, and engine-labyrinth and ground-work, — 
affectations which are universally supposed to confess the ab- 
sence of all taste for natural beauty. 

We now come to the production of Evelyn’s old age. He 
was verging towards eighty when he composed his * Acetaria; 
or, a Discourse of Sallads.’ It is a curious relic of octogena- 
rian indulgence. He becomes buoyant at the very sight of 
the salad-dish, and is refreshed by the flavour of lob-lettuce 
and endive. From that instant all traces of vigour wax 
faint — the learning of life is too poor for illustrating — the 
half century of horticultural practice serves as nothing in 

escribing the catalogue of ingredients that enter into the 
composition of a salad. ‘Thirty-five independent vegetables 
are 
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are appointed to the service, to be supported by an adequate 
supply of auxiliary vinegar, mustard, and hard eggs. And 
up to this time we have said nothing of the salad-gatherer, to 
the awfulness of whose functions the office of a prime-minister 
bears about the proportion of that of a beadle. ‘ I can by no 
means approve of that extravagant fancy of some, who tell us, 
that a fool is as fit to be the gatherer of a sallet as a wiser man; 
because, say they, one can hardly choose amiss, provided the 
plants be green, young, and tender, where-ever they meet 
with them.’ No such thing: may not deadly hemlock be 
gathered for parsley, dog’s mercury be mistaken for spinage, 
and horned poppy confounded with eringo? And let no man 
lightly deem himself qualified for a composer of salads. How 
shall an unlearned man presume to adjust the acids and the 
alkalis, the pungents and the insipids ? How shall he be sure 
that in commingling the flats and sharps of this esculent scale, 
he may not produce discord and confusion ? § From all which,’ 
continues our author, ‘it appears, that a wise man is the proper 
composer of an excellent sallet, and how many transcendencies 
belong to an accomplish’d sallet-dresser, so as to emerge an 
exact critic indeed!” So much for this solemn trifling. 

We feel that there are many things of importance in these 
writings which have not obtained our notice; but as we pro- 
fessed to have no other object than that of singling out those 
passages which illustrate character and manners, so we think 
we have omitted nothing under that head which would have 
the effect of changing the impression to be deduced from the 
extracts we have cited. 





Art. IX. Jerusalem Delivered: an Epic Poem, in Twenty Cantos. 
Translated into English Spenserian Verse from the Italian of 
Tasso: together with a Life of the Author, interspersed with 
Translations of his Verses to the Princess Leonora of Este; and 


a List of English Crusaders. By J. H. Wiffen. 2 Vols. Royal 
8vo. London. 1825. 


* TH Gerusalemme Liberata” has at least found in our lan- 
guage no lack of translators; and if the immortal spirit 

of Tasso were permitted to regard the sublunary fate of his 
muse, whatever he might deem of their merits, he could 
scarcely lament the paucity of these ministering satellites of 
his glory. Even, indeed, before the premature close of his 
saddened existence, our Elizabethan poesy had poured forth 
a full tide of homage to the majesty of his genius. That age 
produced three complete English versions of the ** Jerusalem 
Delivered.’ Of these the translation of Carew was more dis- 
X 3 tinguished 
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tinguished for its rigid precision and scrupulous fidelity than 
for any melody of song; and it was accordingly soon con- 
signed to the dust of libraries. The version of Fairfax, on 
the contrary, has survived to charm the lovers of our old and 
sterling literature; and, notwithstanding some absurdities, is 
still deservedly familiar to the scholar, for its racy genuine 
English, its vigorous versification, and the numerous poetical 
beauties which it engrafted, though far too unsparingly, upon 
the simple dignity of the original. The third Elizabethan 
version, that of Sir George Turberville, was never published; 
but Mr. Wiffen, who has made a short-hand transcript of the 
original finished MS. preserved in the Bodleian Library, 
declares that ‘ it occupies in merit a middle station between 
those of Fairfax and Carew.’ The three, like the Italian 
poem, were all composed in the octave stanza. 

Until the appearance of the very delightful version with 
which Mr. Wiffen has here enriched our stores of translated 
poetry, we know not that the hold of old Fairfax upon our 
affections had ever been seriously shaken. In the last century, 
indeed, several obscure writers had given specimens of new 
translations of the * Jerusalem,” all of them (with one blank 
verse exception) in jingling, rhyming couplets; until these 
ushered in, to the same measure, Mr. Hoole’s execution of the 
poem. Happily the days are past when that wretched and 
insipid production might longer be tolerated by our national 
taste. But Hoole’s version was a worthy example of the con- 
sequences of submission to the French canons of poetical 
criticism ; — those envious canons, which condemned the free 
and varied march of ‘Tasso, because, in the indignant language 
of Byron, they would allow 


** No strain which shamed their country’s creaking lyre, 
That whetstone of the teeth, monotony in wire.” 


It is surprising that the example of Hoole should not have 
deterred a man of genius and taste, a real poet, and a scholar, 
from again attempting, even in these times, a new translation 
of the “ Jerusalem Delivered” in rhyming couplets. Yet, 
some eight years since, a writer, eminently so gifted, the 
Rev. T. H. Hunt, was found hardy enough for the essay. 
He gave to the world a poem, a very beautiful poem, on 
Tasso’s subject, full of polished graces and exquisitely ren- 
dered images, but yet monotonous in cadence and changeless 
on the ear, often redundant in expression, and not unfre- 
quently obscure; and all this, because, rejecting the obvious 
convenience and various harmony of the oftava rima, he was 
content to assign just ten feet, no less and no more, to 
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every pause of idea. In short, as we had a “ Mr, Pope’s 
Iliad,” as Bentley would have said, so we had now, longo 
éntervallo, ** Mr. Hunt’s Jerusalem Delivered :” but neither 
Homer nor Tasso, 

We have made this rapid estimate of the value of all pre- 
vious translations of the ‘* Gerusalemme Liberata,” because 
upon their sufficiency must Mr. Wiffen be contented to have 
the necessity of his labours determined. He has modestl 
abstained from any depreciation of his predecessors: but there 
can be no question that a new translation was imperiously 
requisite; for, with even all our partiality for Fairfax, we 
must give him up, too, the instant that he be put upon his 
trial for fidelity. He is in imagination completely a chartered 
libertine; and so that he may roam in excursive freedom, 
‘‘ warbling his native wood-notes wild,” as little cares he for 
his master as an elfin page for its lord. Mr. Wiffen, then, 
had every encouragement for this undertaking; and it onl 
remains for us to declare, that, while he leaves the train of all 
other translators far behind, he has executed his task with no 
less spirit, and with far more fidelity and consistent elegance, 
than Fairfax himself; and that, while he enthusiastically wor- 
ships the genius of his Italian master, he has caught the in- 
spiration, and reflected the light, of his ethereal mind. 

In one respect, however, we must doubt the judgment and 
propriety of the course which Mr. Wiffen has pursued, — in 
the choice of the Spenserian stanza; nor, notwithstanding the 
complacency with which he proclaims the acknowledged supe- 
riority of his preference, and the general justice of his ani- 
mated eulogy upon the various beauties and advantages of its 
structure, can we be persuaded that it is wisely chosen for this 
particular occasion. Our reason is a simple, and will be found, 
we take it, an unanswerable one. ‘The Italian is a language 
which, in conciseness and terseness, is certainly not superior 
to our own; and it therefore follows, that as our octave stanza 
will contain, as it were, full as many ideas as the eight lines 
of the Italian, the ninth of the Spenserian must require some 
extraneous matter to fill it. Accordingly, in almost every 
stanza which we have compared with the original, we find 
something added to the expression of Tasso. Generally, we 
admit, that something is an access of beauty; but still it is 
injurious, in so far as it overlays the severe simplicity of the 
original, and injures the exact fidelity of the version. Of Mr. 
Wiffen’s redundancies, thus caused, we shall just point out 
two or three examples at random. 

‘“‘ Cibo non prende gia, che de’ suoi mali 


Selo si pasce, e sol di pianto ha sete: 
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Ma’! sonno che de’ miseri mortali 

E col suo dolce oblio posa e quiete, 

Sopi co’ sensi i suoi dolori, e I’ali 

Dispiegd sovra lei placide e chete. 

Né perd cessa Amor con varie forme 

La sua pace turbar mentre ella dorme.” (C. vii. s. 4.} 


‘ She had had no refreshment, her sole diet 
The food that sorrow from remembrance wrings, 
But sleep at length, pain’s comfort, care’s sweet quict, 
O’er her closed eyes displays his brooding wings, 
Seals with his opiate rod the thousand springs 
Of thought, and in serene oblivion steeps __ 
Her sense of grief: but forms of visioned things 
Disturb her fluttering spirit while she sleeps, — 
Still fancy’s pictured porch unsilenced passion keeps.’ 


Of this stanza, thus rendered with exquisite beauty, the 
whole of the last line is absolutely gratuitous. Not a word of 
the idea belongs to Tasso; and here the stanza of eight lines 
would exactly have completed the translation, without the 
excrescence of the last. We may observe, also, by the way, if 
it be not hypercritical, that the third and fourth lines are too 
paraphrastical. ‘Tasso had in remembrance the “ quies mor- 
talibus gris” of his model, Virgil; and the simple pathos of 
the image is lost in the generalisation of * pain’s comfort, 
ceare’s sweet quiet.’ Nor, afterwards, is * Amor con varie forme’ 
satisfactorily rendered by ‘ forms of visioned things.’ 

Thus again, in the picture of Armida: 


‘¢ Mostra ’l bel petto le sue nevi ignude, 
Onde il foco d’amor si nutre e desta: 
Parte appar delle mamme acerbe e crude, 
Parte altrui ne ricopre invida vesta ; 
Invida, ma s’agli occhi il varco chiude, 
L’amoroso pensier gia non arresta, 
Che non ben pago di bellezza esterna 
Negli occulti secreti anco s’ interna.” (C. iv. s. 31.) 


Ripe as the grape, just mellowing into wine, 

Her bosom swells to sight ; its lily breasts, 
Smooth, soft, and sweet, like alabaster shine, 

Part bare, part hid by her embroidered vests : 
Whose jealous fringe the greedy eye arrests, 

But leaves its fond imaginations free, 

To sport, at will, in those delicious nests 

And their most shadowed secrecies to see; 
Peopling with blissful dreams the lively phantasy.’ 


Here, also, the ninth line is wholly superfluous, as convey- 
ing an idea not to be found in the original. Farther, we 
might remark of this stanza, that the sense of the second line 
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in Tasso is entirely omitted, while Mr. Wiffen’s third line is 
altogether extraneous from the original. But we might go 
on endlessly citing some whole redundant line in each stanza, 
or at least a length of redundancy equal to a line, and alike 
inevitable, from Mr. Wiffen’s self-inflicted embarrassment, — 
the choice of the Spenserian structure for his versification, in 
preference to the obvious octave stanza. 

It is apparently from the same self-inflicted necessity, that 
Mr. Wiffen has been reduced to exert rather an unwarrant- 
able license, in fleshing his figures with epithets and appurt- 
enances which Tasso never intended, and of many of which 
his age positively knew nothing. We have not compared his 
translation throughout with the original, nor was it at all 
necessary that we should do so, to enable us to form and con- 
vey a general estimate of his version. In several parts, how- 
ever, which we have carefully collated, we have detected some 
two or three dozen of verbal inaccuracies and improprieties : 
but we pass over these trifling blemishes; for in so vast a 
labour we should take shame to ourselves to detract from the 
general beauty of an admirable production by minute and 
carping criticism. One other error of judgment which per- 
vades the version we must, however, take leave, and are in- 


deed bound, to notice. In a note to his second volume Mr. 
Wiffen is pleased to say, 


¢ The reader will, before this, have observed that I have not 
scrupled to use occasionally the oriental terms, with which we have 
become familiar from the writings of D’Herbelot, &c. He will 
approve or censure this licence, according to his own liberal or scru- 
pulous disposition. Yet how much more perfect a poem would the 
Gerusalemme have been had Tasso constructed his machinery upon 
the Arabian rather than the Greek mythology ; and, instead of 
his powerful, yet forbidding picture of Pluto, in the fourth canto, 
have presented to us the magnificent and melancholy Eblis, as he 
is represented in the charming tale of ‘* Vathek.”” Such a struc- 
ture would have harmonized most admirably with all the incidents 
of a poem, written to signalize the triumphs of the Christian arms 
over the followers of Mahomet; and would have disarmed the 


critics of one of their most serious objections to the plan of this 
immortal work.’ 


All this is very true. Ifthe ‘ Bibliotheque Orientale” had 
been then written and familiar to Tasso, he might have im- 
proved the machinery of his epic: but the fates had decreed 
otherwise; and, therefore, at the hazard of being numbered 
by Mr. Wiffen among the illiberals of criticism, we are at 
issue with him upon the propriety of this license, which he 
has so unscrupulously given himself. We want to see the 
mind of ‘Tasso, and the machinery which he did actually use, 
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displayed in an English dress, — not Tasso and his knowledge 
illuminated and improved by Mr. Wiffen. And farther, to 
say the truth, we apprehend that there is more confusion in- 
troduced than order perfected by this attempt to invest the 
poem, in some parts, with a tinge of oriental manners and 
images, which only stands in contrast with its un-eastern 
colouring in others, and gives a motley hue to the whole. But 
enough of criticism: proceed we to render such justice to 
Mr. Wiffen as a single ungarbled specimen of his style may 
afford. We shall choose for our only extract the description 
of the gardens of Armida, as perhaps the most popular passage 
in all the range of the poem. Mr. Wiffen has rendered it 
admirably ; and we doubt if the simple elegance of his version 
need fear comparison even with that beautiful and celebrated 


paraphrase of the original, which our Spenser has so happily 
borrowed and interwoven among the rich profusion of his 
native fancy. 


‘ These windings passed, the garden gates unfold, 
And the fair Eden meets their glad survey ; 
Still waters, moving crystals, sands of gold, 
Herbs, thousand flowers, rare shrubs, and masses grey ; 
Sunshiny hillocks, shady vales, woods gay, 
And grottos gloomy, in one view combined, 
Presented were ; and what increased their play 
Of pleasure at the prospect, was to find 
No where the happy art that had the whole designed. 


‘ So natural seemed each ornament and site, 
So well was neatness mingled with neglect, 
As though boon nature, for her own delight, 
Her mocker mock’d, till fancy’s self was check’d ; 
The air, if nothing else there, is the’ effect 
Of magic, to the sound of whose soft flute 
The blooms are born with which the trees are deck’d ; 
By flowers eternal lives the’ eternal fruit, 
This running richly ripe, whilst those but greenly shoot. 


‘’Midst the same leaves, and on the self-same twig, 
The rosy apple with the’ unripe is seen ; 
Hung on one bough the old and youthful fig, 
The golden orange glows beside the green ; 
And aye where sunniest stations intervene, 
Creeps the curled vine luxuriant high o’erhead ; 
Here the sour grape just springs the flowers between, 
Here yellowing, purpling, blushing ruby red, 

Here black the clusters burst and heavenly nectar shed. 

‘ The joyful birds sing sweet in the green bowers, 
Murmur the winds, and, in their fall and rise, 
Strike from the fruits, leaves, fountains, brooks, and flowers, 
A thousand strange celestial harmonies ; 
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When cease the birds, the zephyr loud replie,, 
When sing the birds, it faints amidst the tree 
To whispers soft as lover’s farewell sighs ; 
Thus, whether loud or low, the bird the breeze, 
The breeze obeys the bird, and each with each agrees. 


‘ One bird there flew, renowned above the rest, 
With party-coloured plumes and purple bill, 
That in a language like our own expressed 
Her joys, but with such sweetness, sense, and skill, 
As did the hearer with amazement fill; 
So far her fellows she outsang, that they 
Worshipped the wonder ; every one grew still 
At her rich voice, and listen’d to the lay, 
Dumb were the woods — the winds and whispers died away. 


«« Ah! see,” thus she sang, ‘‘ the rose spread to the morning, 

Her red virgin leaves, the coy pride of all plants ! 

Yet half open, half shut midst the moss she was born in, 
The less shews her beauty, the more she enchants ; 

Lo, soon after, her sweet naked bosom more cheaply 
She shews ! lo, soon after she sickens and fades, 

Nor seems the same flower late desired so deeply 
By thousands of lovers, and thousands of maids ! 


‘ « So fleets with the day’s passing footsteps of fleetness, 
The flower and the verdure of life’s smiling scene ; 
Nor, though April returns with its sunshine and sweetness, 
Again will it ever look blooming or green. 
Then gather the rose in its fresh morning beauty, 
The rose of a day too soon dimmed from above ; 
Whilst, beloved, we may love, let to love be our duty, 
Now, now, whilst ’tis youth, pluck the roses of love.” 
‘ She ceased, and as approving all they heard, 
That tender tune, the choirs of birds renew; 
The turtles billed, and every brute and bird 
In happy pairs to unseen glooms withdrew. 
It seem’d that the hard oak, the grieving yew, 
The chaste sad laurel, and the whole green grove, — 
It seem’d each fruit that blushed, each bud that blew, 
The earth, air, sea, and rosy heavens above, 
All felt divine desire, and sighed out sweetest love.’ 


(C. xvi. ss. 9—16.) 


After having thus gratified the curiosity of our readers with 
the only fair example of Mr. Wiffen’s versification for which 
we can afford room, we have only to notice briefly the adjuncts 
of this edition of his translation. And, first, we cannot bestow 
too much unqualified praise upon the handsome and tasteful 
form which has been chosen for the publication of the work. 
For frontispiece we have a head of ‘Tasso, excellently engraved 
by Cooper, from a portrait presented to the translator 4 Mr. 

Oscoe. 
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Roscoe. The original picture Mr. Wiffen takes pleasure in 
supposing to be the identical one which was presented to Tasso 
by his friend Manso — Milton’s Manso — and which the bard 
in his will bequeathed again to the donor. Mr. Wiffen, in- 
deed, argues the point with much show of plausibility ; and, 
at all events, this copy from the picture corresponds sufficient] 
with the authentic bust of Tasso, and is by far the finest head 
of him which the graver has given to us. Besides the por- 
trait we have two interesting fac-similes of the poet’s hand- 
writing ; one of them the same which Mr Hobhouse published 
in his illustrations of ** Childe Harold ;” the other procured 
by Lady William Russell from the Cardinal Legate of Fer- 
rara. 

The other ornaments of the work are exquisite wood-cuts 
— exquisite both in design and execution — prefixed to each 
canto, and principally from the graver of Williams, a young 
artist of much promise; and the volumes themselves are beau- 
tifully printed from the press of Mr. Moyes. In short, both 
in graphic and typographical embellishment, the present edi- 
tion of the work is a splendid monument of the perfection of 
art in our times and country; and it is the more worthy of 
commendation, for the spirit and dispatch with which the first 
volume has been renewed, since the destruction of a whole 
impression, types and all, by a fire in Mr. Moyes’s establish- 
ment. But while we sincerely trust that the disinterested and 
enthusiastic liberality with which the author has lavished these 
decorations upon his work will not lose a fair recompense, we 
are glad to learn that it will soon appear in a form which 
will render it more accessible to the slender purses of students 
in general. * 

The original literary pieces with which Mr. Wiffen has 
eraced his work are, first, some stanzas dedicatory to the 
Duchess of Bedford, breathing the sweetest strain of poesy, 
and offering a manly and worthy tribute of acknowledgment 
for patronage, which reflects equal honour on the illustrious 
house of Russell and the accomplished writer. ‘These stanzas 
are succeeded by a preface, which ushers in a sketch of the 
life of Tasso. This is a very elegant piece of biography; and 
we regret that we have not space to analyse it. We may 
remark, however, that it is distinguished from the numerous 
former accounts of the bard, principally by the lively and 
satisfactory manner in which Mr. Wiffen has entered into those 
very interesting questions of the love of Tasso for the Princess 
Leonora of Este, and the inhuman treatment which he received 
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from her brother Alfonso. The fact of Tasso’s passion for 
the Princess Mr. Wiffen has clearly made out, notwithstand- 
ing the reasonings of the Abate Serassi and Dr. Black. The 
difference of age between the parties it was absurd to urge as 
an objection, for Leonora is allowed not to have passed the 
maturity of her charms when the youthful Torquato first be- 
came resident at the court of her brother: nor can there exist 
a doubt that, in the charming love-episode of Sophronia and 
Olindo in the * Gerusalemme,” he designed to sketch the por- 
trait of Leonora as “ Vergine era fra lor di gia matura vir- 
ginita,” &c.; while Olindo was himself who “ brama assai, 
poco spera, et nulla chiede,” who feared much, hoped little, 
and presumed in nothing. But Mr. Wiffen’s proofs of his 
passion are chosen from numerous sonnets, in which the name 
of the Princess was either figuratively shadowed out, or openly 
invoked, in the language of love. Of these pieces Mr. Wiffen 
has interspersed some very beautiful translations in the life; 
and one of them, avowedly addressed to Leonora, forms in 
itself so complete an answer to the objectors that he addressed 
other ladies in the same strain of gallantry, that we are tempted 
to give it, as well on this account as for the beauty both of 
the original and of our poet’s version. 


¢ When the blest heat grew cold, which thou, sweet flame, 
Shed’st in my eagle spirit, I became 
A hoarse dull bird of the’ vale, and life has been 
A wearying burden or a worthless scene. 
Since — I of love have nothing writ nor sung, 
Or if some ditties have escap’d my tongue 
In truant sport, I oft have felt disdain 
For the attempts, and thou no noble strain 
Hast heard, no lyric e’er to be renowned, 
But feeble chatterings of a vacant sound. 
I am but a discordant lute, but like 
The’ unvalued lyre, which all chance-fingers strike, 
Learned, or unlearned, and which in various tones 
Now cheerly murmurs, and now harshly moans. 
AND SWEET ALONE IN THY ENCHANTING NAME 
SOUNDS THE DEAR SONG, AND ONLY WHEN I FRAME 
My tHouGcuts To Love, ILLUMINED BY THE FIRE 
OF THY BRIGHT EYES, DOES LOVE THE WORDS INSPIRE. 


There are no proofs, however, either that Leonora returned 
the passion of ‘Tasso, or, in fact, that it was felt to any great 
intensity by the poet himself. That his presumption provoked 
his imprisonment is now an exploded tale of romance. Of 
the cause of that imprisonment we shall only observe, that no 
one can peruse the life before us without imbibing a confirmed 
and thorough detestation of the mean and obdurate inhumanity 
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of the tyrant Alfonso. That the soul of Tasso was darkened 
by morbid sensibility, and maddened by the injurious treat- 
ment of rivals and false friends, cannot be doubted; but the 
Duke of Ferrara only used the plea of insanity that he might 
gratify some deep-seated malignity, whatever was its cause, 
under a fiend-like mockery of kindness, which aggravated the 
malady of his unhappy victim. 

The life of Tasso is followed by an authentic list of English 
crusaders, (gathered from various chronicles and MSS.) which 
may minister, perhaps, to the ancestral pride of our old 
families. And, finally, on completing his translation, Mr. 
Wiffen has closed his labour of love with a poetical L’ Envoy, 
a spirited and touching farewell to the ‘ Harp of the South,’ 
which only fails to please us entirely, as too palpably recalling 
to mind, for any merit of originality, the parting invocation 
of our own Ariosto to the “ Harp of the North.” The lines, 
however, are very beautiful, and worthy of the theme which 
they quit, and of the magnitude and the splendid execution 
of the task which they close. Nor must we take our farewell 
of the whole subject without once more acknowledging the 
great value of the addition which Mr. Wiffen has thus made 
to our borrowed poetical literature. Charmed by the sweet- 
ness of the Italian muse, he has indeed drawn from her pic- 
tured urn too many of the elegancies of verse, and thrown 
them over a poet who is remarkably simple and chaste. 
Many of his phrases are suited rather to the laboured graces 
of Petrarch, and the long line, which “reaches to the crack of 
doom,” of his followers. But though we censure Mr. Wiffen 
for his redundancies, they are the redundancies of genius, — 
the Ovidian mantle over the manly form of Virgil. Mr. 
Wiffen’s translation will rank with those of Cary and Rose, 
and form no secondary part of that noble tribute of homage 
which the stern and grand genius of the north is paying to 
the gentle and lovely southern muse. 








Art. X. The Influence of Interest and Prejudice upon Proceedings 
in Parliament stated, and illustrated by what has been done 
in Matters relative to Education, Religion, the Poor, the Corn 
Laws, Joint-Stock Companies, the Bank of England and Bank- 
ing Companies, and Taxes. 8vo. pp.210. London. 1825. 


Aa the many improvements that have taken place in 
this country since the Revolution, none have been more 
progressive, as indeed none have been more interwoven with 
the constitution which we enjoy, than those connected with 
freedom of discussion, and the means of diffusing it through 
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every class of the community. Although the press was 
under no previous controul of law or royal license after that 
epoch, yet it was not until the late reign that the debates in 
Parliament found their way into the newspapers with any 
degree of regularity ; and in the commencement the _print- 
ing of those debates was attended with no inconsiderable 
peril to the parties who engaged in it. It was then held, 
and not unfrequently acted upon, that the publication of 
the proceedings of either House of the Legislature, was a gross 
violation of its privileges; and several instances are on record 
of the incarceration of printers, merely for exposing to pro- 
fane eyes the mysteries of St. Stephen’s. ‘The same doctrine 
is still maintained, though we now never hear of its being 
called into activity by any member, unless in a case where 
his sentiments have been wilfully and violently misrepresented. 
Indeed, in such a case as this, it is rather the abuse than the 
use of the liberty of the press that is visited with punishment ; 
and the usage of publishing the debates of Parliament has 
been so long practised without prohibition or protest on the 
part of the Commons or the Lords, that it may now be 
looked upon as established, and may justly be ranked among 
the most precious rights of the people. 

So far, in truth, has either branch of the legislature been 
from making any protest of the kind, that, of late years, both 
Houses have entered at great length into the discussion of 
momentous questions, not for the purpose of founding any 
legislative measure upon them, but solely with the view of 
informing and guiding public opinion, not only in England, 
but upon the Continent. Nor was this purpose concealed : 
it was openly avowed, as well on the ministerial as the oppo- 
sition benches. For an example we may refer to the famous 
debates on the interference of Austria with Naples, and on 
the still more iniquitous invasion of Spain by Louis XVIIL., 
in the face of his word of honour solemnly pledged to the 
two Chambers of France. ‘Those debates, which were ori- 
ginated by the Opposition, were not only acquiesced in, but 
avowedly taken advantage of by the ministry, for conveying 
to the continental powers, in the strongest manner, their 
sense of the conduct which those powers were about to adopt 
on those two important occasions. ‘The only means by which 
their sentiments could have been effectually conveyed beyond 
the walls of Parliament were to be found in the assistance of 
the press; thus, therefore, its presence in Parliament, the 
attendance of its writers, and the utility of its mighty engines 
of circulation, were recognised and sanctioned in a manner, 
indirect it is true, but nevertheless perfectly intelligible. 
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Freedom of discussion, as connected with Parliament, had 
only one step further to advance, and that was, after ar- 
ranging before it the opinions of each member, to canvass 
those opinions with fearlessness and candour. This step has 
been taken only very recently. Indeed it is, we think, but 
four or five sessions ago that a formal complaint was made by a 
member of the House of Commons, not of a reportof his speech, 
but of certain observations which were made upon it in one of 
the daily journals; as if his sentiments, from the accidental 
circumstance of their having been expressed within the walls 
of St. Stephen’s, became too sacred to be commented upon 
by any body not privileged to sit in the same sanctuary. .Not 
only, however, have these commentaries been persevered in, 
but their boldness has been surpassed by sketches of the life 
and character of almost every individual who takes any pro- 
minent share in the measures of the Legislature. Not only is 
the tendency of his politics discussed, but every circumstance 
of his life, from his birth and education down to the latest 
moment of his appearance on the public stage. His intel- 
lectual powers, his style of eloquence, his personal appear- 
ance, even the fashion of his coat, are all drawn out into 
a full blaze of light, and nothing is left untold or unsung, 
that prose or rhyme thinks fit to tell the world concerning 
him. ‘These, coming as they do from the never-palsied hand 
of Time, are all innovations which nobody can trace the 
origin of, or would for a moment endeavour to resist, without 
exposing himself to such a mass of public ridicule as would 
literally extinquish him beneath its weight. 

Another and a strong proof of this progress of discussion, 
as connected with the proceedings of Parliament, is exhi- 
bited in the work before us, nay even displayed in its title- 
page. What! is it come to this? Are we really to be told 
that ‘ interest’ and ‘ prejudice’ exercise any influence in the 
Legislature? Can such libels be uttered? can we venture to 
read them without apprehension of a visit from the Sergeant- 
at-Arms? We tremble for the situation of the author. Him 
surely Mr. Wynne will attack; him Mr. Brougham defend. 
Him themessengers of the House will pursue, and Mr. Speaker 
rebuke in his sonorous voice; and, unless his star be pro- 
pitious, him will the walls of Newgate enclose from Candle- 
mas until the dog-days ! 

We may, however, perhaps venture to observe that there 
is a good deal of sound sense and knowledge of public affairs 
in this work. It is avowed in the preface to be the produc- 
tion of Mr. Alexander Mundell, whose name we do not 
remember to have before encountered, either in politics, law, 
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or literature, although, from some hints that are scattered 
through the book, we collect that he is in some manner con- 
nected with the appeals sent to the House of Lords from 
Scotland. The style of his composition is by no means 
graceful, and he has been remarkably successful in rendering 
his observations on the laws relating to the poor, corn, and 
joint-stock and banking companies, as abstruse as possible. 
Yet they are not wholly unintelligible; and they, as well as 
the whole of his essays, have the merit of being in accord- 
ance with that generous and wise liberality which so strongly 
characterises the age. 

We are much inclined to agree with him in opinion, that 
though England seems to be undergoing a continual change, 
so far as legislation is concerned, yet that every change of 
that description is by no means an improvement. ‘Too many 
of our Acts of Parliament arise from the interests of those, 
who have the influence to get their crude ideas and their 
confined views of their own prosperity sanctioned by Par- 
liament. Most of such injudicious acts are the results of the 
proceedings of commissions, or of committees of enquiry, and 
itis certain that no method could be devised more effectual for 
putting an end to the mischievous influence of such delegated 
badies, than that of rendering their sittings open to the public. 


‘ No one,’ Mr. Mundell observes, ‘ who considers the benefits 
that have arisen from strangers being admitted into either House 
of Parliament, and the publicity given to their debates through 
the medium of the press, or who attends to what takes place in our 
courts of justice, can hesitate one moment to accede to this sug- 
gestion. There may be occasions where the proceedings of a 
commission or of a committee of enquiry ought to be secret, but 
these should form the exception, not the rule. In human affairs 
there cannot be responsibility without publicity. Such is the in- 
firmity of human nature that man is sure to err, if he ever acts 
without the consciousness of present inspection and of future 
accounting. The hope of reward and the fear of consequences 
are implanted in his nature. The one prompts him to action, the 
other restrains him from evil. This is matter of everyday observ- 
ation in common life, and the greatest mistake which we commit, 
perhaps, is in not applying to public life the rules of ordinary 
action.’ 

It would render the machinery a great deal too cumbrous, 
and impair its efficiency, if, upon every question submitted 
to committees, there should sit a committee of enquiry and 
a@ committee of review. ‘This would approximate our legis- 
lature to the Congress of the United States, in which every 
measure is prepared and digested by select portions of the 
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assembly to such an extent, that the light which might be 
thrown upon them by repeated public discussions is wholly 
lost sight of. The only purpose, perhaps, for which a com- 
mittee ought to be appointed, is the collection of evidence as 
to facts and opinions, which ought to be effected in the most 
public manner. To the House which appoints them should 
be submitted, in the most impartial mode, the results of 
their investigation, and these should undergo the ordeal of 
debate, until the House and the country are enabled to form 
a deliberate opinion concerning them. Of course state- 
matters may sometimes arise which would demand secrecy, 
but these should be the only excepted cases. 

The Legislature will soon find it necessary to extend and 
liberalise its rules of proceeding, if it desires to place itself 
in the van of public opinion. ‘The intellectual agitation which 
prevails through the mechanical and even the lower operative 
classes, the institutions which they are adopting, for the pur- 
pose of bringing within their reach those sciences and means 
of mental culture, which have heretofore been monopolised 
by the classes above them, are calculated to direct their at- 
tention so powerfully to public affairs, that it will soon bea 
hopeless task to set up against their voice, and that of the 
public at large, the interested votes of any party, or of any 
coalition of parties, in either House of Parliament. 

We cordially agree with Mr. Mundell, that there is no part 
of the proceedings of Parliament which calls more loudly 
for reform, than that which relates to the preparation of 


Bills. 


‘ The manner in which our Bills are framed, and the language 
in which they are conceived, are a disgrace to the times in which 
we live. There is perhaps no operation of more importance or 
more difficult thanthe framing of Acts of Parliament, yet from the 
manner in which they are prepared, and the persons by whom they 
are often drawn, nothing appears to be considered so insignificant 
or so easy. Every person seems to think himself able to tinker a 
Bill or a clause, and even where Bills are prepared with care and 
skill, their meaning and operation is often confounded and destroyed 
by ill drawn clauses introduced into them, and inconsiderate alter- 
ations made upon the different stages of their progress, which do 
not assort with the frame and structure of their provisions. No 
clause should be introduced, and no alteration should be made 
that is not previously submitted to the person by whom a Bill was 
originally framed ; and after it has undergone all the corrections 
and amendments, which, in its different stages, it can receive, the 
whole should be carefully considered by him, in order that the 
different provisions of the Bill so altered and amended may be 
rendered consistent and intelligible before it finally passes into a 
law.’ 
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In this respect our Statute-book requires a thorough re- 
vision. Our laws are said to be the wisest in the world. The 
principles of our common law certainly are so; but the enor- 
mous number of statutes which have altered, and, under the 
pretext of explaining, tended only to obliterate those prin- 
ciples, are the most absurd that ever any country endured. 

The constitution of committees on private Bills was pretty 
well developed in the course of the last session. It was more 
-than once stated, and not denied, in the House, that mem- 
bers voted in those committees on the final divisions, who had 
never heard a single word of the evidence given for or against 
the Bill, although it was impossible that they could have 
informed themselves of the real merits of the case through 
any other medium. Much of the abuse that prevails in these 
instances would be avoided, if the number of members usually 
appointed to those committees were considerably reduced. 
The responsibility would thus be proportionally brought home 
to each member, and, indeed, no member should be nomin- 
ated upon a committee who would not pledge himself to attend 
all its sittings. This is a real practical reform, of which the 
House, and, indeed, the country, stands much in need. 

Mr. Mundell’s observations on the proceedings that have 


taken place in Parliament upon the subject of education are . 


too brief, loose, and superficial, to require any notice. Upon 
the topic of religion, however, his reasoning is very powerful, 
and the more so as he has drawn his deep veneration for the 
precepts of Christianity, as well as his discriminating and just 
notions of toleration, from the Presbyterian Church of Scot- 
land, his native country. He thus distinguishes between 
religion itself and a church-establishment : 


‘ The supreme power of the state may create a religious esta- 
blishment, so as to be part of the law of the land. It may there- 
by influence, but it can neither command nor controul the opinions 
of its subjects in matters of religion, more than it can command or 
controul their opinions in any thing else. It should therefore 
never make the attempt; and yet from the days of Nebuchad- 
nezzar down to our own, wherever the supreme power of the state 
has interferred in matters of religion, it has never failed to at- 
tempt to command and controul the opinions of its subjects, ac- 
cording to the extent of its power, which has in general been in 
proportion to its ignorance and the ignorance of its subjects. 

‘ The days of Queen Elizabeth, when sound opinions in regard 
to religion began to prevail generally in England, do not form an 
exception to the truth of this observation, though the maxims in- 
culcated by her and her ministers were consonant to the good 
sense and wisdom which distinguished her reign ; and it is remark- 
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able that they were more just than those which influence our 
government, even in these times. In matters of religion, she and 
her ministers professed to found their maxims of government on 
these two rules: 1. ‘“‘ That consciences are not to be forced, but 
to be won and reduced by the force of truth ; by the aid of time, 
and the use of all good means of instruction and persuasion.” 
2. “ That causes of conscience when they exceed their bounds, 
and prove to be matter of faction, lose their nature, and that 
sovereign princes ought distinctly to punish the practice or at- 
tempt, though coloured with the pretences of conscience and re- 
ligion.” * ’— 

‘ The Church of England not only hath not assumed, but it 
hath forbid the assumption of power over men’s consciences ; for 
it is directed, that ‘ although the Church be a witness and a keeper 
of Holy Writ, yet as it ought not to decree any thing against the 
same, so, besides the same, ought it not to enforce any thing to be 
believed for necessity of salvation.” (Art. xx.) 

‘ The state, however, has assumed a power which the church 
has disclaimed. An Act of Parliament has made it a condition of 
holding office, that persons appointed thereto must take the sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s supper according to the usage of the Church 
of England.’ — 

‘ The disabilities, for the first time created by the 25 Car. II, 
are alike repugnant to the precepts of the Gospel, the rules of our 
national church, and to the principles which guided the statesmen 
of Queen Elizabeth, when men’s minds (and these the minds of 
some of the greatest men this country has produced) were more 
immediately directed to such subjects. 

‘ But the condition of receiving the sacrament, as directed by 
this Act of Parliament, is moreover a prostitution of that 
solemn institution. When on the eve of His crucifixion our 
Saviour ‘ took bread, and blessed it, and brake it, and gave it 
to the-disciples, and said, Take, eat, this is my body, and 
[when] he took the cup, and gave thanks, and gave it to 
them, saying, Drink ye all of it, for this is my blood of the New 
Testament, which is shed for many for the remission of sins +,” 
He also said, ‘“* This do in remembrance of me.” ¢ But that 
which was enjoined as a memorial of the remission of sin, and in 
remembrance of our Saviour’s atonement for it, is, by this Act of 
Parliament, enjoined as a condition of being appointed to a worldly 
office. 

‘ We are told by St. Paul, that ‘ whosoever shall eat this bread 
and drink this cup unworthily shall be guilty of the body and 
blood of the Lord.” § He also commands a man to “ examine 
himself, and so let him eat of that bread, and drink of that cup. 





‘ * Bacon’s Works, vol. iv. p. 360.’ 

¢ + Matt. xxvi. 26, 27, 28.’ ‘ + Luke, xxii. 19.’ 

‘ § 1 Cor. xi. 27. : 
or 
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For he that eateth and drinketh thereof unworthily eateth and 
drinketh damnation to himself, not discerning the Lord’s body.” * 

‘ It is revolting to every devout Christian to mix up any reli- 
gious ceremony with the common business of life; but it is an 
abomination thus to make a sacrament which was instituted by 
our Saviour as a commemoration of his mission, and atonement 
for our sins, in receiving which every worldly consideration should 
be banished, the condition of receiving a worldly office, when it is 
perhaps impossible for the communicant to be otherwise than 
under the influence of worldly passions.’ 


The argument is here enforced as it applies to all persons 
dissenting from the Church of England, for the Annual Indem- 
nity Act leaves the noxious principle of exclusion untouched, 
at the same time that by its practical effect it is an annual 
censure upon the penal statutes. Mr. Mundell calculates that, 
without reckoning any one in communion with the Church of 
Scotland, the subjects of the state excluded from its service by 
these statutes amount to no less than one fourth part of the 
total population. He follows up this calculation with an 
argument that seems to us unanswerable. 


‘ But in a free country, that state of society cannot be sound, 
where it is not open to every individual, to raise himself from the 
lowest to the highest station in life, and to qualify himself to fill 
any office in the state; which is thus not only enabled to avail 
itself of all the talent and acquirements in the land, but stability 
is ensured to a government, where an interest is given to every 
one living under it, to maintain a frame and constitution of society, 
which enables him to make the most of his talents and acquire- 
ments as well as of his industry. In very truth, he is entitled to 
all the advantages in society, which can spring from the one, upon 
the very same ground, that he is entitled to all the fruits of the 
other: but moreover, an exclusion which applies to one descrip- 
tion of persons of all ranks in the state, and not to another, can- 
not fail to excite in the minds of those who are excluded, angry 
feelings towards those who are not excluded, and even to the 
government by which they are excluded, not to mention that a 
superiority which is given by law, cannot fail to exist in fact, in 
the minds of the included over the excluded.’ | 


It is unnecessary to measure the extent to which prejudice 
influences Parliament upon this question. With respect to Mr. 





‘ * 1] Cor. xi. 28,29. If a layman may be permitted to make 
the remark, I should say that the sacrament of the Lord’s supper 
is too frequently administered, and made too much a matter of 
every-day occurrence in England, whereby much of its effect is 
prevented. In administering it publicly only twice a-year at stated 
times, and in the preparation for it, the Church of Scotland acts 
more conformably to its solemnity, and more essentially towards 
the accomplishment of its object, than the Church of England.’ 
(Note of the author.) 
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Mundell’s examination of the repeated attempts made by the 
Legislature to alter and improve the poor laws, it is not our 
intention to enter into it very minutely. He shows that the 
48d of Elizabeth, the original source of those disastrous laws, 
has been departed from materially in subsequent statutes, and 
that it is to that departure they owe their most injurious and 
unjust enactments. The intention of Elizabeth’s advisers was 
confined to the administration of relief to those only who 
were unable to work, and to provide work for those who, 
being able to use their industry, had no materials upon 
which they could exercise it. The latitude of construction 
which was given to this statute, and the still wider field to 
which the relief of the poor was unfortunately extended in 
subsequent acts, have converted the system of our poor laws 
into an incubus which preys on the vitals of the country. So 
far as we can collect Mr. Mundell’s views, he seems desirous 
of providing for all the paupers who are unable to work b 
voluntary associations. We have seen within the last few 
years a rapid multiplication of societies of every description 
tor the education and religious instruction of the lower orders; 
but we much doubt whether associations for the support of 
the poor would be quite so numerous, or so opulent, as Mr. 
Mundell expects. We are atraid that the prejudices existing 
on this subject are not wholly confined to Parliament. 

Upon the subject of the corn laws, and the extent to which 
they are founded on ‘ interest’ ill understood, and ‘ prejudice’ 
blindly cherished, Mr. Mundell’s book contains some acute and 
sound observations. He demonstrates, contrary to what they 
believe, or we fear ever can be induced to believe, that no per- 
sons suffer so much from high prices as the landed proprietors 
and growers of corn. Yet the demonstration is clear beyond 
all doubt; for high prices increase the cost of production so 
much in proportion, that the grower of corn at this day literally 
gains no more in surplus produce than the agriculturist of 
1350. In that year the price of wheat was 6s. 8d. a quarter, 
the wages of the labourer were 23d. a day throughout the year. 
At present the quarter of wheat is sold tor 31. 6s. 8d., which is 
ten times the price of 1350, but then the wages of the labourer 
are upon an average 12s. a week, which is more than ten 
times the labourer’s wages in 1350. According to these pro- 
portions, therefore, it is clear that the agriculturist has ab- 
solutely gained nothing. On the contrary, his condition must 
every day become worse in proportion to the rise of the price 
of his wheat; for that rise necessarily compels the manufac- 

‘turer and the importer of foreign luxuries to augment the price 
of the different articles which they exhibit for sale, in order to 
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support the increased expense of maintaining themselves and 
their families. | 

If this argument be forcible as to the farmers, it is at least 
equally cogent with respect to the landed proprietors, as re- 
ceivers of rent. ‘This proposition is demonstrated by the ap- 
plication of a pound of silver in the purchase of wheat. 


‘ Our pound or twelve ounces of silver, which was originally 
coined into twenty shillings, and since into a different number at 
different times, has (with the exception of a short period during 
the reigns of Hen. VIII. and Edw. VI.) always remained of the 
same statute fineness. Two years after, the 25th Edw. IIL, when 
wheat was 6s. 8d. a quarter, our pound of silver was coined into 
25s. A pound or twelve ounces of silver, therefore, at that period, 
would have purchased nearly four quarters of wheat. But if 
wheat be taken to be, as it is now, about 66s. per quarter, a pound 
or twelve ounces of silver, which is now coined into 66s., will pur- 
chase only one quarter of wheat. 

‘ Whatever, therefore, the difference may be between the price 
at which wheat would be sold if there were not a prohibitory im- 
portation-price, and that at which it is sold by reason of such pro- 
hibitory importation-price, such difference falls as well upon the 
receiver of rents as a consumer of corn as upon any other con- 
sumer.of corn in the community. Now it appears from a summary 
of the Population Returns in 1821, that the number of families 
chiefly employed in agriculture in Great Britain comprises 
978,656 males: in trade, manufacture, or handicraft, 1,350,239 
males: and that all other families not enumerated in the above 
classes comprise 612,488 males ; so that, by a prohibitory import- 
ation-price an increase of price equal to the difference at which 
corn would sell for, if there were no such prohibitory price, and 
that at which it does sell for subject to such prohibitory import- 
ation-price, is thrown upon the rest of the community, and the 
growers of corn themselves in the above proportions, without any 
the least advantage to landed proprietors as receivers of rents, 
upon whom it also falls as consumers of corn. But besides the 
increased price which the Jatter must thus pay as consumers of 
cern, they must also pay an increased price for every thing else, 
because the real price of labour (that is, such a price as without 
which the labourer could not live,) being increased by the rise of 
prices, the price of raw produce is not only thereby increased, but 
the price of every article of industry into which the prices of raw 
produce and of labour enter. Now, as a consumer, no person suf- 
fers so much from high prices as a landed proprietor, for he can- 
not fail to feel that his expenses are chiefly occasioned by his 
establishment, and the expense of his establishment. is increased 
by the rise of prices.’ 


Mr. Mundell gives a table showing the fluctuations of prices 
which have been caused by the operation of the corn laws ; and 
he shows that this system would be seriously injurious to the 
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country in a year of scarcity, by affording facilities to specu- 
lators for converting the corn-market into a complete mono- 
poly. He shows also that the objections usually made, ¢ that 
if we had no corn laws, we should depend upon our supply 
from abroad,’ and that ‘ with the taxes we have to pay, we 
shall not be able to grow corn at all,’ are wholly without 
foundation. 

The author enters at considerable length into the subject of 
joint-stock companies, with the view of pointing out the erro- 
neous principles upon which it has been treated in the Bubble 
Act, as well as in several recent statutes and decisions of 
courts of equity and law. His opinion is, and we concur 
with him in thinking, that the general interest of the commu- 
nity would be best consulted by allowing persons to associate 
as freely as possible for commercial or other purposes, and to 
manage the interests of their respective companies in the mode 
which seems to them most expedient. In a commercial coun- 
try like ours, competition should be as unshackled as possible 
by acts of parliament. There is no good reason why we 
should not have 100, or 500 persons entering into a joint 
partnership if they think fit, care only being taken that the 
whole, or a certain number of the most responsible of these 
partners, should be liable to be sued for the debts of the com- 
pany. This personal responsibility would put an end to those 
fraudulent speculations, which have been lately carried on so 
shamelessly at the Stock Exchange. It would at the same time 
restore that freedom of commercial enterprise, which mem- 
bers of parliament, wholly ignorant of the subject, have been 
too long prone to invade on the slightest pretext, in order to 
serve the interests of overgrown monopolies. 

A similar principle of freedom, Mr. Mundell insists, should 
be acted upon by Parliament with respect to banking establish- 
ments. The exclusive privileges acquired by the national 
Banks of England and Ireland are the remnants of that old 
system of restrictions, which has been in a great measure lately 
exploded. In Scotland the formation of joint-stock banking 
companies is limited only by the prudence of individuals. 
There can be no reason, except that of subservience to wealthy 
monopolists, why an equal freedom upon this point should be 
denied to the commercial men of England and the sister- 
kingdom. 

Mr. Mundell concludes his able and interesting work with 
some observations upon our system of taxation, which, like 
those upon the other questions he has treated, are charac- 
terised by sound sense, and a correct view of the interests of 


the country. 
‘ In 
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‘ In imposing taxes,’ he justly assumes, that ‘ these three rules 
should be invariably observed: 1. No tax should be imposed, the 
effect of which may be injurious to health: 2. No tax ought to be 
imposed so as directly to repress industry: 3. Every manufacture 
ought to be left as nearly as may be in the situation in which it 
would be if no tax were imposed upon it or upon any material 
used in it, and in particular neither the process of manufacture, nor 
the manner of sale and purchase of the raw material or the manu- 
factured article, should be interfered with.’ 


If these rules were observed by the Legislature, we should 
get rid of the window-tax, the tax upon soap, the taxes upon 
bricks and tiles, printed cottons, glass, hides, skins, and above 
all, the tax upon beer. As the law stands at present, Mr. Mun- 
dell observes ; 


‘ The family of a poor man are deprived of beer, and he himself 
can have it only by going to the public-house, where he is sent by 
those regulations to get drunk ; and to depriving the family of apoor 
man of a wholesome beverage there is added the misery attendant 
upon want, and the destruction of moral habits thereby occasion- 
ed. These consequences raise a paramount objection to the beer 
duty. The lower orders are not only the most numerous class in 
civilised society, but upon their well-being depends the healthful- 
ness of the whole body politic. If the base be unsound, neither 
the column nor the capital can be safe.’ 


It is no small recommendation of this volume, that while the 
author is strenuous in combating prejudice in others, he seems, 
to us at least, perfectly free from its baneful influence him- 
self. His book should be in the hands of all those who, 
either in or out of Parliament, exercise any control, or feel 
any interest, in public affairs. 





Art. XI. The Life of Erasmus: with Historical Remarks on the 
State of Literature between the Tenth and Sixteenth Centu- 
ries. By Charles Butler, Esq. of Lincoln’s Inn. 8vo. pp. 244. 
London. Murray. 1525. 


We: certainly are not among those, if any such there be, 

who regret that a gentleman so actively engaged as Mr. 
Butler in the most abstruse department of a learned profes- 
sion, finds, or rather perhaps, by a systematic regulation of 
his time makes, sufficient leisure for pursuits of a more agree- 
able and miscellaneous nature. It is evident, from his works, 
that literature forms his most acceptable relaxation from 
severer employment; and when we look back at the number 
of volumes which he has produced, the present forming the 
twelfth of his published works, we cannot but congratulate 
him 
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him on the completion of so many useful labours, and on the 
distinction which they shed over the evening of his lencth- 
ened and most industrious life. 

Following literature, however, as Mr. Butler does like a 
dilettante, chiefly for his own amusement, it cannot be con- 
cealed that though all his works evince extensive research, 
accurate judgment, and elegant taste, and particularly are distin- 
guished for the most refined urbanity, wherever he has occa- 
sion to controvert the opinions of others, yet there are several 
of them not calculated to produce any lasting impression on 
posterity. The reason is that they want originality: they 
are composed of too many and too extensive quotations from 
the writings of preceding authors. They thus, indeed, afford 
collections of excellent materials for the different subjects of 
which they treat, and in this respect their merit is of the 
highest description ; but we fear that the task of compilation 
is that which is the least rewarded by fame in proportion to 
the discrimination, the knowledge, and the labour which it 
demands. 

Thus the work before us is avowedly, and indeed neces- 
sarily, framed on several authorities, which are familiar to 
every scholar. Erasmus has furnished us with an account of 
his own life from his earliest recollections until his fiftieth 
year. ‘To the several editions of his works memoirs have 
been prefixed from time to time, which supplied the incidents 
attending the close of his career. ‘These, with a good deal 
of additional matter, were incorporated, with remarks on the 
works of Erasmus, in a life of him by Dr. Jortin, which 
was published in 1757, and which left nothing for succeeding 
writers, however industrious, to add concerning that most 
able and most eccentric divine. 

_ Mr. Butler, we presume, has taken up the subject, chiefly 
for the purpose of whiling away the tedium of the long vaca- 
tion, and of indulging himself in some favourite speculations 
upon the literary history of Europe, and other topics, not 
hitherto perhaps sufficiently attended to in the life of Erasmus. 
Those speculations are not confined to the period between 
the tenth and sixteenth centuries, as the title-page announces: 
they begin from a much earlier date, and certainly do not 
form the least interesting portion of his book. ‘They reveal 
the impressions made on his mind in a course of reading 
which must have been various and exceedingly extensive. 
Though not very closely interwoven with his main subject, we 
must accompany him through some of his observations on 


the literature of Greece. 
‘ The 
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‘ The first authors of Greece were her poets: the oldest of 
those, whose works have reached us, is Homer. 

‘ His work is a prodigy : — we must suppose either that he was 
preceded by other writers, who had brought poetry to the perfec- 
tion, or nearly to the perfection, in which we find it in his writings ; 
or that he himself created the poetry of his own immortal work. 

‘ It is observable that Herodotus* seems to declare for the 
latter opinion: ‘* As for the gods,” —these are his words, —- 
‘* whence each of them was descended, or whether they were al- 
ways in being, or under what shape or form they existed, the 
Greeks knew nothing till very lately. Hesiod and Homer were, I 
believe, about four hundred years older than myself, and no more ; 
and these are the men, who made a theogony tor the Greeks ; who 
gave the gods their appellations, defined their qualities, appointed 
their honours, and described their forms. As for the poets, who 
are said to have lived before these men, I am of opinion, they 
came after them.” Thus Herodotus expresses in this passage an 
opinion, that the Grecian theogony was the invention of Homer 
and Hesiod ; but, whoever reflects on its nature, its complication, 
contrivance, and countless, but coherent relations and depend- 
ences, must be sensible that this was impossible.’ 


The passage cited from Herodotus requires something 
more than the simple denial given to it by Mr. Butler. The 
authority of that eminent and fascinating historian is ex- 
tremely questionable when his narrative, or his opinion, 
relates to a scene and generation beyond those with which 
he was personally conversant. His assertion, with respect to 
the age of Homer, is a mere opinion, concerning a period 
at least four centuries before his own time, and he adds no 
one circumstance to afford that opinion the slightest coun- 
tenance. But to say that Hesiod and Homer were the authors 
of the Greek fheogony, is upon the face of it a strange ab- 
surdity. ‘The Egyptians are generally, and we think correctly, 
reported by the majority of the writers of antiquity to be the 
authors of that monstrous system of polytheism, which in 
Homer’s time prevailed throughout Greece. It is not doubted, 
however, that the early poets of Thrace, who exercised the 
functions of the priesthood, and wielded all the authority of 
the state, extended, very considerably, the hints which the 
received from the neighbourhood of the Nile. They not 
only gave corporeal substance, human passions and imper- 
fections to the ideal gods of Egypt, but they multiplied their 
number beyond all bounds of computation, and assigned 
them a fixed celestial abode on the verge of their own horizon. 
They further peopled all nature with immortal and happy 
spirits, which were akin to the heavenly powers, and exercised 
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a separate jurisdiction over the mountains and plains, the 
forests, rivers, brooks, and even the ocean. To relate the 
genealogy of these various gods and goddesses, nymphs and 
dryads ; to ascertain their peculiar attributes and dispo- 
sitions ; to describe their occupations, and to define the crimes 
which offended, and the expiations which appeased them, 
were the most common themes of primitive Greek poetry. 

It is manifest from his style, that Homer has invented very 
little with respect to these personages. Wherever he speaks 
of them, he appears to treat of beings already well known 
and accredited. “He uses them as the machinery of his poetry, 
without feeling himself in any degree responsible for their 
characters, or the obvious improbabilities attending them. 
Before Homer existed, temples were erected to Apollo at Delphi 
and Delos ; and in other parts of Greece ceremonies were per- 
formed in honour of the gods in the open air, under the spread- 
ing branches of a palm-tree, or in the recesses of a dusky grove. 
The people generally entertained towards them a sullen super- 
stitious fear, unredeemed by any gentler quality. The only 
inhabitant of heaven who was truly loved was Hermes, ‘ the 
friend of man.” Both gods and men were deemed to be under 
the irresistible controul of fate, though Homer was certainly 
no advocate for this doctrine. He more than once takes occa- 
sion to censure it, being justly of opinion that the sufferings 
of men were far more the result of their own folly, than of the 
decrees of any superior power. Indeed it would seem, from 
a comparison of the whole of his works, that Homer really 
felt no firm confidence in the system of religion that pre- 
vailed in his time, inconsistent as it was in itself, and degraded 
by the oracles, auguries, and incantations, which composed 
no inconsiderable part of its influence over the multitude. 
He frequently represents the inhabitants of Olympus in a 
most unamiable light ; yet it abundantly appears that he was 
constitutionally pious ; that he uniformly inculcated the duties 
of prayer, sacrifice, and obedience, and that he was guided 
by an instinctive love of virtue, which raised him, at times, 
far beyond the sanctity of his age. In the overflow of his 
happy impulses, he more than once lighted on the grand 
truth, that there existed onE Gop, who created and disposed 
of all things. ‘To him he attributes omnipotence, omniscience, 
justice, and benignity, in terms which unequivocally demon- 
strate his intention to distinguish between that Great Being 
and the haughty ruler of Olympus. ‘Towards Jove he is 
never borne with a feeling of devotion, but towards Jehovah 


his secret soul springs with a beautiful affection. . 
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The assertion of Herodotus, that the poets who are said to 
have lived before Hesiod and Homer really came after them, 
is not, we apprehend, to be taken in a sense excluding the 


existence of any poets previous to the time of these great 
bards. 


‘ The poetry of Homer,’ Mr. Butler remarks, ¢ is complete ; 
the structure of the hexameter is equalled by no other mode of 
versification, in any language: the formation of the phrases, the 
collocation of the words, the figurative diction, the animation of 
inanimate nature; whatever else distinguishes poetry from prose, 
is introduced, in its most perfect mode, into the poems of Homer. 
The universal opinion of all ages has acknowledged these to con- 
stitute the true poetical character, and no succeeding age has im- 
proved on any of them. Was he, then, the inventor of them ? 
This exceeds human power. Was he preceded by other bards, 
upon whom he refined, and whom he transcendently excelled ?” 


Whoever has attentively read the works of Homer will feel 
no doubt as to the answer which should be given to this ques- 
tion. He makes frequent allusions to the high estimation 
in which the genuine bards were held in his time, and to 
the distinguished receptions which they experienced at the 
houses of the great. The phorminx was a well known and a 
favourite musical instrument of the period; and it is remark- 
able that Homer mentions it in no instance, in which it was 
not used as an accompaniment to the recitations of the bard. 
If he was the inventor of the numbers which he has immor- 
talised, he must also have been the inventor of this instru- 
ment; an honour which he no where claims. On the con- 
trary, he speaks of it as in use before his own time, as in the 
instance of Achilles, who soothed his grief with its tones 
during his temporary secession from the field of his glory. 

Besides, we have the authority of Homer for the fact, that 
in his time there were many wandering bards by profession ; 
which necessarily implies, in such a state of society as then 
existed in Greece, that the profession must have been long 
established. Though they occasionally mingled fiction with 
truth, they were the only historians of past or of passing 
events which Greece as yet possessed. He informs us that 
the carpenter, the physician, the prophet, and the bard, were 
prized in every land, the latter especially, on whom the people 
lavished their admiration. He points, indeed, with some 
severity, to a race of spurious bards, who dealt in nothing 
but falsehood and imposture; but from these, he says, the 
true poet was easily to be distinguished by the elegance of his 
expression and the ingenuous and virtuous tone of his Teen 
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From these data it follows that Homer was not the sole but 
only the most distinguished bard of his age. His poems, as 
Mr. Butler truly remarks, not only ‘ fixed the language of 
Greece, but, what is more surprising, the principles of literary 
composition for every age;’ and, therefore, the notice which, 
following the author’s example, we have here betowed upon 
them, is not alien to the life of a writer who had so large a 
share in the revival of ancient literature as Erasmus. 

Mr. Butler briefly traces the history of the literature of 
Rome, and of the effects produced upon it by the invasion of 
the barbarians. We concur with him in his conclusion, that 
the extent of the ignorance produced by that invasion has 
been greatly exaggerated, and that the revival of sound learn- 
ing and science began in Europe sooner than is generally 
represented. So early as the tenth century there were several 
historians, philosophers, theologians, and poets, whose names 
are even yet respected. The arts and sciences had been car- 
ried to a high degree of perfection under the Mahometan 
princes in Persia, Bagdad, Africa, and particularly in Spain, 
before the eleventh century. Poetry also, astronomy, and 
medicine, were cultivated in these countries with great success. 
In Constantinople and the adjacent provinces much of the 
learning still remained, which had been transferred thither 
with the supremacy of empire. From thence they gradually 
returned to Italy, whence they slowly, but progressively, made 
their way over western Europe during the twelfth, thirteenth, 
and fourteenth centuries, until the invention of printing gave 
an impetus to their career, and a security to their existence, 
which no barbarism can again resist, no national vicissitudes 
overthrow, or even obscure. 

It was in 1467, soon after this important invention, that Eras- 
mus was born in Rotterdam. He was the second son of an un- 
lawful union, and at first was a dull and heavy boy. He received 
his education at the famous school of Daventer, and at a suit- 
able age he made his religious profession in the convent of 
Austin Friars at Stein. By this time, in consequence of 
ardent application, his talents unfolded themselves; and during 
his residence in the convent, he composed one or two religious 
treatises.. He soon grew weary of a conventual life; and hav- 
ing received the permission of his superiors, he proceeded, 
under the patronage of the Bishop of Cambray, to Paris, in 
order to perfect himself in theology. The bishop had pro- 
mised him a pension, of which he never received a sous. This 
reduced Erasmus to great distress ; and in order to relieve it, 
he undertook the instruction of several young Englishmen of 
rank, among whom was William Lord Mountjoy, who oe 
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wards generously settled a pension on him, which was punc- 
tually paid. His intimacy with Lord Mountjoy induced him 
to visit England, which was rendered so agreeable to him, 
that during the subsequent years of his life it was his favourite 
country. 

Erasmus first obtained distinguished notice by his panegyric 
on Prince Philip, on his return from Spain to the Low 
Countries. It was followed by several works which at the 
time were universally admired, but which, though they are 
for the most part well known to scholars, are now seldom con- 
sulted except for the beauty of their style. During his so- 
journs in England, he became acquainted with all the most 
celebrated men of the day, particularly Sir Thomas More, for 
whom he entertained a great friendship. He was also treated 
with great distinction by Henry VIII.; and indeed wherever 
he went he was received with singular honour, as one of the 
greatest ornaments of literature in his day. He was for a 
while professor of Greek in Cambridge, and rendered material 
assistance to Dean Colet, in the establishment of St. Paul’s 
school. From England he returned to the Continent, and 
was deeply engaged at the period of the Reformation in many 
controversies with Luther, as well as with the most zealous 
adversaries of that extraordinary man. Of these controversies, 
as well as of the principal works of Erasmus, Mr. Butler gives 
a detailed, an animated, and a most impartial account, for 
which we must refer the reader who may be interested in such 
subjects, to the work itself. Erasmus died at Basle, in 1536, 
in the sixty-ninth year of his age, deeply regretted by the 
whole Christian world. Mr. Butler thus sums up his merits: 


‘ Never did a man possess admirers more numerous, or of a 
higher distinction. This, his printed epistolary correspondence 
abundantly shows: he contributed more than any other per‘son to 
the restoration of letters. That his learning was immense, that 
his taste was exquisite, and that his industry was marvellous, his 
friends and adversaries agreed: the former admit, that on too 
many occasions he expressed himself inaccurately and inadver- 
tently ; the latter, that he was often blamed without reason.’ — 

‘ His memory is yet in such esteem at Basle, that strangers are 
taken to see the house in which he died. His name was given by 
the magistrates to a college, in which theology is taught, and the 
assemblies of the academy are sometimes held. The magistrates 
bought his cabinet in 1661, and presented it to the academy. It 
contains his seal, his sword, his knife, his pincers, his will written 
with his own hand, and his portrait by Holbein. 

‘ Rotterdam, the place of his birth, showed equal respect to his 
memory. On the house in which he was born, the magistrates 


caused verses highly complimentary to his memory, to be inscribed. 
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‘ When Philip IL., in 1549, announced his intention to make his 
solemn entry into Rotterdam, the senate, in order to receive His 
Majesty with greater solemnity, and to raise the town in his opinion, 
caused a statue of Erasmus, as large as life, to be erected upon the 
house in which he was born. He was habited as an ecclesiastic, 
with a pen in his right hand, and a scroll in the left, which con- 
tained an inscription. The King, the Queen Dowager of Hungary, 
and the nobles in their suite, visited the statue, and afterwards the 
house in which Erasmus was born. 

‘ The statue, thus suddenly erected, was of wood. In 1557, one 
of stone was substituted for it, by the magistrates. Some time 
afterwards, the Spanish garrison quartered at Rotterdam threw 
down the statue and flung it into the Meuse. 

‘In 1562, after the Dutch had expelled the Spaniards from Rot- 
terdam, the magistrates caused a statue of Erasmus, as large as 
life, to be cast in copper, and to be placed on a pedestal, surrounded 
by an iron balustrade. It was the work of Keyser, and is greatly 
admired. Knight's life of Erasmus contains a good engraving of 
it. The inhabitants are extremely careful that it should be seen by 
all strangers of distinction who visit the town. Doctor Knight’s 
Life of Erasmus contains engravings of Holbein’s portrait of him; 
of the house in which he was born ; of the Queen’s college, which 
contained his room; of the parish church of Aldington, of which 
he was rector; the inscription upon his monument at Basle, and 
the inscription upon his statue at Rotterdam.’ 


Erasmus is now best known by his “ Manual of a Christian 
Soldier,” which Charles V. held in the highest esteem ; his 
“* Adages,” or “ Proverbs,” a work of great industry, learn- 
ing, and talent; his “ Encomium of Folly,” in which the 
follies, exhibited by persons in every condition of life, are in- 
geniously satirised ; but above all, by his ‘* Colloquies,” with 
which every school-boy is acquainted, and his * Edition and 
Latin Version of the New Testament,” which, of all his works, 
is certainly the most honourable to his memory. 

It is due to Mr. Butler to observe, that within the compass 
of a moderate volume he has compressed an immense quan- 
tum of matter, that he has arranged his various materials in a 
lucid order, and that his language, always perspicuous, is some- 
times graceful, and uniformly becoming a gentleman and a 
scholar. 





